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In this issue... 


How can we work together to 
improve our public schools? For 
an overview of the way in which 
the magazine proposes to attack 
that problem this year, see p. 7. 
For suggestions that might help 
you set up a joint study program 
in your community, see p. 30. 

In between pages 7 and 30, you 
will find a wide variety of articles. 
One article makes some very inter- 
esting observations and suggestions 
about the magazine writer’s por- 
trayal of our schools. One de- 
scribes a statewide school-commu- 
nity study of elementary educa- 
tion. Two articles deal specifically 
with the goals of elementary edu- 
cation. Another tells you what one 
Board of Education regards as a 
good school. And still another de- 
scribes the development of a local 
school-community study group. 


cw 


Next issue... 


In December you will find a 
series of articles evaluating the 
work of the public schools in sev- 
eral communities. The articles re- 
flect the experience and the beliefs 
of parents, teachers and children. 
They are specific in their state- 
ments of what the schools are or 
are not doing for children. With 
the articles you will find, too, some 
suggestions for ways in which you 
might get parents in your commu- 
nity to make a thoughtful and pene- 
trating evaluation of what their 
schools are doing for their children. 

The report of the Nominating 
Committee will be carried in the 
December issue of THe NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. Photo- 
graphs and information about the 
candidates for membership on the 
Executive Committee will be in- 


cluded. 
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Our New 


Ethel H. Nash is the first president of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals to be 
elected by mail ballot under the provisions of 
the new Constitution and Bylaws. The election 
was held just prior to the annual meeting in At- 
lantic City last February, and the results were 
announced at the business session. 

Miss Nash is principal of the Lafayette Ele- 
mentary School in Fredericksburg, Virginia. Her 
experience in elementary education also includes 
several years as an elementary school teacher, 
with eight years as an elementary critic teacher 
at Mary W ashington College of the Univ ersity 
of V irginia. 

Our new president has been active in educa- 
tional work at local, state, and national levels. 
She is a member of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the Virginia Education Association, the 
Department of Elementary School Principals, 


INA 


A resourceful teacher knows that train- 
= ing young people to become responsible 
E members of American society is the first 
= task for the social studies. No society can 
: safely ignore the necessity of teaching its 
youth the traditions, customs and laws, 
ideals and religion, as well as the basic 
skills of communication and work, which 
hold that society together. 


To do this needed job a resourceful 

teacher must have new social studies 

= texts. Not the traditional encylopedic 
type books, but books which reflect new 
research, which contain new teaching 
aids, which develop fresh points of view 
in pupils, which present familiar ideas 


45 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


What the Resourceful Teacher Needs to Know about Social Studies 


Siher Burdett 


President 


the Virginia Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Delta Kappa Gamma, and the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. In 1951- 
52 she was president of the Virginia principals’ 
group. She has served on many committees and 
commissions in connection with the state educa- 
tion association and the Virginia Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

In connection with our national organization 
of elementary school principals, Miss Nash has 
been the Virginia representative to the national 
Department. She has also participated in many 
regional and national meetings and has repre- 
sented the Department at conferences on elemen- 
tary education. 

We welcome Miss Nash to the presidency of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
and look forward to a successful year under her 
competent leadership. 
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and ideals in writing that is stimulating 
and graphic. 


The new social studies program, 
MAN’S WAYS AND TIMES, for the 
elementary grades, is the program for our 
times. It meets the need of the resource- 
ful teacher and her pupils. It is that long- 
looked-for, new, fundamental approach 
to the social studies. 


The titles and authors of this program 
are: Ways of Our Land, by Clarence 
Woodrow Sorensen; Old Ways and New 
Ways, by Lewis Paul Todd and Kenneth 
S. Cooper; New Ways in the New World, 
by Todd and Cooper; and World Ways, 
by Todd and Cooper. 
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ETHEL NASH 


President’s message ... 


CG, 

J reetings to the elementary school principals of 
our nation! I deeply mein the honor you have bestow ed upon me in electing 
me to serve as president of the Department of Elementary School Principals, and | 
look forward with much pleasure to the year ahead when we shall plan together and 
{ work together to promote the program of our Department. 

As I assume the office of president, I do so with a feeling of great humility that 
springs from an humble and grateful heart. To be a partner with you in this impor- 
tant business of educating the youth of our land fills me with pride. I am happy in 
the knowledge that in our communities, our states, and our nation, we are key peo- 
ple who have responded freely and fully to meet the needs of our youth and to im- 
prove the quality of their living. Let us continue to study and find ways of making 
our services more effective. 

Our Department has made marked progress in membership, vitality, and, services 
during the past years. National and regional conferences, w orkshops, and an expanded 
publications program have all helped to broaden participation in Department activi- 
ties. Our yearbooks, our magazine, and Time for the Job have exceeded our expecta- 
tions. Happy Journey, one of our finest publications has gone into its sixth printing. 
Janie Learns to Read came off the press early this fal! and is being sent to 1954-55 
members of the Department. 

Plans for a most interesting year are well under way. As we move forward, let 
us continue to study, plan, and work together to the end that our Department may 
become inc reasingly effective in its contribution to elementary education. 
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> NEW! 


Judy COUNT-TEN BOARDS 


Made in 2 sections for easy handling, 
each 814” x 14”. Number symbols, names 
and corresponding number of colorful, 
movable circles are placed in gradation 
from 1 to 5; 6 to 10. 

Shipping weight: 2 lbs. ..... $2.00 each 


> NEW! 
Judy 20 


SLIDE BOARD 


An ingenious 
board 634” x 24” 
with number 
names, symbols. 
20 colorful circles 
slide along ver- 
tical groove. Re- 
appearing on re- 
verse side, they 
aid self-checking 
in addition, sub- 
traction, group- 
ings from 1 to 20. , aon 

Shipping weight: 2 lbs. ..... $1.75 each 
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Of fine wood 31%” x 24” natural finish. 
Twin wire easels for table use furnished 
with generous supply of tabs.... $1.75 


Judy Ten Slide Board 
Judy Number Work Board #10 


lus @ Judy Number Work Board #20 
@ Judy Place Value Peg Holder 
Judy Abacus Judy Clock 
Judy Number-ite Judy Counting Meter 


Write for complete catalog of Materials by Judy 


THE JUDY CO. 310 N. 2nd st, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








Authors and Artists 


The theme for this issue, “Everyone Looks at 
the Schools,” has been developed thru articles 
written by the following persons: 

WituiaM G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C.; Notan G. Kearney, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Saint Paul, Minnesota; WiILLarp 
L. Smiru, Principal, Stillman School, Tenafly, 
New Jersey; Epcar L. Morpuet, Professor of 
Education, University of California, Berkeley, 
California; the elementary school principals in 
Mason City, Iowa, and the Board of Education at 
Palatine, Illinois. The Mason City principals are 
identified in the editor’s note which accompanies 
their article. The members of the Board of Edu- 
cation for the elementary schools in Palatine, Il- 
linois are: Gray M. SAnzorn, President; WILFRED 
A. Mutter, Secretary; JosepH BurNHAM, WiL- 
LIAM Fremp, Ray Hottzer, Mrs. WILLIAM Ma- 
son, and WALTER SUNDLING. 


The article entitled “Selecting and Training 
Elementary School Principals” was written by 
Joun J. Forester, Superintendent of Schools, 
Uniondale, New York. 


Witma M. Scort, Principal of Park and Wash- 
ington Schools in Greeley, Colorado, prepared 
the statement (p. 45) on the elementary school 
principals’ summer conference held at North- 
western University. 


Contributors to the regular features—“Design 
for Better Service,” “We Do It This Way,” and 
“New and Worth Reading”—are identified on 
the pages on which these features appear. 


For the third consecutive year, AURELIUS C. 
Forp of Richmond, Virginia, is handling the art 
work for our magazine. In this issue, your edi- 
torial staff has developed a particular fondness 
for Mr. Ford’s drawing of Socrates. You'll find 
the questioning gentleman on p. 8, gracing Dr. 
Carr’s article on “How to Criticize Your Schools.” 
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| Let’s Look at our Schools! 





La- Everyone looks at the schools. Parents and non-parents, professional edu- 
cators, professional critics, professional writers for popular magazines, presi- 
dents of local taxpayers’ associations—all these, individually and in their 
ng various civic and social and business relationships with one another, look at 
by the schools. Everyone looks; everyone sees—something; and many pass judg- 
Is, ment. It may be a thoughtful judgment, based on observation, experience, and 
clear thinking. It may be a casual judgment, hastily reached and based on a 
few incidents—pleasant or unpleasant. But how can any of us—professional 
educators, parents, non-parents—how can we know whether our schools are 
h- good or poor or mediocre, until we know first what it is we expect our schools 
ed to be, what we believe they should do for children, what we feel they can do 
ol for children? 

h- Against the standards that we set, with such realism and idealism as we 
can fuse together, we should judge our elementary schools. The yardstick is 
the child. What is he learning? What is the school doing for him? How can 
we tell? What evidences shall we look for? 


mm 
o And when we can say, for our own local community, “These are the 
yn things we believe our schools should be doing for children. These are the 
things our schools are or are not doing for children—and here is the evidence,” 
—then we can go beyond this and ask: 
“What does it take to do for children what we want our schools to do? 
C. What does it take—in terms of teachers and other school personnel, in terms 
rt of equipment, specialized services, community support, and funds—to do the 
i- educational job we say we want done for children? And how can we—we, 
ss the community of which the school is one part—how can we provide what 
id it takes?” 
r. Clear answers to questions such as these are basic to good schools. The 


answers will vary, from one period in time to another, from one locality to 
another. But the answers—as well as the continuing desire to seek them and 
to use them wisely—are vital to public education. 
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In the process of securing an informed and 
competent review and appraisal of the work of 
our schools, the magazines of the country play 
an important, perhaps even a leading, role. In 
a typical year, upwards of 200 articles about 
eaucation appear in the big circulation, national 
magazines. Recently the number has been run- 
ning well over 200. Nearly all of these articles 
are helpful in directing public attention to the 
accomplishments of our schools, and the need 
to improve them. The schools are very close to 
the American people. They are controlled by 
locally elected citizens. T hey are the subject of 
dinner table conversation, almost ev ery day, in 
almost every American home with children of 
school age. The magazines have a great oppor- 
tunity to serve the existing public interest in 
this matter—and to arouse an even greater and 
more informed interest. 

Most citizens want to make a constructive ap- 
praisal of the work of the public school system. 
To those who want their schools to be better, 
let me offer a few specific suggestions. 


Criticize to improve, not to destroy 

Some citizens think the public schools should 
be destroyed. I do not propose to spend much 
time on these folks. It is worth while to men- 
tion the fact, however, that such opinions do 
exist. Substantial sums of money are spent to 
buy or to infiltrate the means of communication 
and to prepare the propaganda which aims to end 
public education. Some people are openly and 
violently hostile to the principle of public edu- 
cation. Names and addresses could be supplied, 
if necessary, but as far as I am concerned those 





ae How to Criticize 


Your Sehools 


WILLIAM G. CARR 





Evrror’s Nore: This is the text of a speech 
given by William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association, at a 
conference of magazine editors and educators 
held in New York City, June 14-15, 1954. The 
conference was co-sponsored by the Maga- 
zine Publishers Association and the National 
Education Association in conjunction with 
the Columbia University Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. 











folks can pay for their own advertising. The 
critics who want to weaken or destroy the Amer- 
ican plan of universal public schooling have used 
every propaganda trick, however cheap and 
taw dry. One of their favorite devices is to identify 
public education itself with socialism or com- 
munism. 


Consider the results of criticism 


If the critics of the school want to help im- 
prove education, they must consider the results 
of what they say or write or publish. It is all 
very well to “Jet the chips fall where they may.’ 
But if the chips result in unjustified public dis- 
trust, the result may be to weaken a great Ameri- 
can institution at a time when it is most urgently 
needed. The schools are, after all, an essential 
ingredient of the American way of life. It is not 
necessary to approach them with reverence, but 
it is wise to approach them with respect. This 
means the use of all the usual safeguards for 
reaching sound conclusions. It means care in 
generalizing from too narrow a range of inspec- 
tion. It means rigorous checking on the validity 
of data and on the balance of opinion. 
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A special circumstance prevails in our public 
schools at the present time which I think justifies 
the profession in asking the molders of public 
opinion, and the conveyors of public informa- 
tion, to exercise unusual care. We have a serious 
teacher shortage. It is getting worse instead of 
better. Everything is being done that the pro- 
fession can think of to encourage competent 
young people to prepare to serve in the schools, 
and to encourage persons thus prepared to make 
a career of it. A widely-read magazine article 
which casts some unjustified doubts upon the in- 
tegrity or good judgment of teachers is bound 
to have an adverse effect upon even the meager 
supply of qualified new teachers which we are 
able to bring into the service of the schools. 

I hope I shall not be misunderstood. I am not 
saying that magazines should never publish ar- 
ticles which mention such professional foibles and 
follies as our calling may possess. I am not say- 
ing that every bit of fiction must invariably pre- 
sent the teacher as the hero or heroine. I am 
not saying that you can’t print a joke in which 
the teacher appears in a poor light. Teachers have 
to learn to take the rough with the smooth like 
other folks, and I think in general they have 
been very good-natured about some of the things 
that have been printed about them and about 
their calling, their professional associations, and 
their leaders. I do say that the month after 
month, year after year, portrayal of the American 
teacher as a depressed, timid, fumbling incom- 
petent, is not going to make it any easier for us 
to staff the schools with competent young people 
in this critical period of our educational history. 


Use the help of the profession 

Better schooling is a matter in which teachers 
and other citizens are equally concerned. The 
wishes of the teachers and the other school peo- 
ple in this respect are identical with yours. Teach- 
ers will not resent honest criticism of their work. 
They may think you are mistaken, but they will 
not regard you as an enemy. You may find here 
and there a teacher or a school officer who re- 
sents all comment about the schools with which 
he is associated. If you do, please realize that 
there are a few people like that in every walk 
of life and that education has its share in this 
small minority. 
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Members of the teaching profession and other 
citizens are alike vigorous in criticizing the work 
that is done by the public schools. It would be 
a close decision to say which of the two groups 
is the more persistent. Many citizens who attend 
teachers’ meetings for the first time are surprised 
by the vigor, candor, and penetration of the 
remarks that teachers and school administrators 
make about themselves. No fair-minded citizen 
has ever made an adverse comment on our schools 
which has not been made long ago by some 
teacher. This steady stream of searching self- 
criticism has become, for those who are informed 
about it, a hallmark of the teaching profession. 

Tradition pictures teachers as complacent, self- 
satisfied creatures. We are supposed to be timid, 
afraid to experiment, hostile to suggestion, and 
controlled by the heavy hand of the dead past. 
Anyone w ho will take the trouble to talk with 
school superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and teachers will disagree, I think, with this gen- 
eralization. Of course, teachers are proud of the 
contributions which the public schools have 
made and are making to American life. Teachers 
do believe in the value of the schools. They be- 
lieve in the value of their own calling. You would 
not want any other kind of teachers. 

I can assure you that, as far as the National 
Education Association is concerned, you will 
find no desire to cover up the many defects in 
our schools. If any writer or editor asks us for 
the facts, he will get the best and most complete 
data we possess. We want whatever weak spots 
exist in education to be called to public attention 
in order that these shortcomings may be ex- 
amined and corrected. 


Balance the accounts 


The kind of schools which America wants and 
needs will cost money—probably a great deal 
of money. Set up the ‘balance sheet. It is a poor 
system of bookkeeping which merely records 
expenditures, and shows nothing about the prof- 
its. It is a poor system of education appraisal 
which talks about school costs, but says no word 
about the economic results of general education. 
The cost of a first-class educational program 
is self-liquidating. A good school system pays 
for itself, and much more besides. Balance the 
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cost of the schools against their economic pro- 
ductivity, against their contribution to the health, 
safety, prosperity, and happiness of the people. 

A balance sheet on the American school sys- 
tem would consider its achievements, and con- 
sider them in the light of the forces against which 
education has to contend. For example: 


1. In spite of the seductions of a materialistic age, 
in spite of the hardships of the depression, the 
cruelties of war, and the frustrations of the 
present epoch, the schools have continued to 
develop moral, spiritual, and esthetic standards 
which refine and exalt human life. 


N 


. In spite of the heavy economic demands of a 
long period of war and defense spending, the 
productive skills of the American people have 
been so increased that a rising standard of liv- 
ing has been maintained. 


3. Altho they have provided universal educa- 
tion for practically every American child, the 
schools have also sent into the professions a 
body of competent, well-trained leaders. 


4. In spite of hostile ideologies, the schools have 
continued to give American youth the knowl- 
edge, habits and loyalties of citizens who can 
govern themselves. 


| 


. In spite of powerful forces which tend to sepa- 
rate the American people along class or other 
lines, the schools have helped to unite the 
American people. 


These are no mean achievements. They have 
not been reached without great effort on the 
part of teachers, school officials, and the support- 
ing public. With all their imperfections, any can- 
did appraisal of the schools must take account of 
their contributions. Conversely, any general ap- 
praisal of the schools which ignores or belittles 
these substantial achievements is to that degree 
misleading and hurtful. 

We do not ask that every article about Ameri- 
can education begin with a paean of praise. That 
would be monotonous and self-defeating. A fair 
chance to tell the whole story of the schools, 
good and bad, is all that the teaching profession 
asks, and all it has the right to ask. But that much 
it does ask. The full story is, I feel sure, all that 
the magazine editors will sponsor, or intend to 
sponsor. But that much they have a duty to spon- 
sor. The opportunity to hear the full truth, told 
clearly and honestly, is something that the Amer- 
ican people have a right to expect alike from 
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the editors and publishers of magazines and from 
those who are professionally employed in the 
conduct of education. 


Judge your schools by modern standards 


If your schools today duplicate the ones you 
attended as a child, they are probably poor 
schools. “it was good enough for me and there- 
fore good enough for the younger generation” is 
a doctrine profoundly hostile to the American 
spirit. We adults have not done so superbly well 
in handling wars, depressions, and other catas- 
trophes that we may assume that the education 
we received was ideal. Children now entering 
school will spend most of their lives in the last 
half of the twentieth century. The schools cannot 
remain unchanged while every other phase of 
life is transformed. 

While it is of some theoretical interest to ask 
whether the schools are perfect, it is more useful 
to ask whether the schools are improving. If we 
can believe that the schools are getting better, 
we are entitled to some degree of “satisfaction. 

Comparison of the ‘ ‘good old days” with the 
supposed shortcomings of the present is a sure 
way to get public attention. In evaluating such 
comparisons we need to use what Charles Beard 
liked to call the Socratic elenchus. Now the 
elenchus was a device used by Socrates in his 
teaching. It consisted essentially of responding to 
every overconfident assertion by asking the irri- 
tating question, “/s that so?” This teaching device 
was, in fact, so annoying that the Athenians de- 
cided to eliminate the elenchus by eliminating 
Socrates. 

The grocer boy makes change from a ten 
dollar bill, (if there is any change from ten dol- 
lars in a grocery purchase now vadays). On two 
successive days, let us say, the boy makes an 
error in computing the change, w hereupon his 
employer confidently asserts at the next meeting 
of the Board of Trade that modern schools are a 
dismal failure. And that gets into the stream of 
community discussion and perhaps even into the 
local newspaper. 

But we have to ask, or we ought to ask, 
that so?” Is the evidence reliable? Were there no 
errors in arithmetic twenty years ago? Are one 
or two events involving a single ‘individual a 
basis for the conclusion offered? 
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E arly this year, Major General G. P. Disosway, 
who commands the largest flying air school in 
the world, made this public statement: 


“Today’s student enters training as a result of 
clear, logical thinking and a strong desire to master 
the technics of flying. I feel this is by far a healthier 
attitude. The World War II student entered with a 
built-up emotional desire from over-zealous flag- 
waving. The present attitude results in a sustained 
enthusiasm and, more important, it pulls the student 
thru the rough spots because it is based on logic. 
This is a more valuable asset than emotion. Not all of 
today’s students make the grade. . . . We who are 
most closely connected with training these people, 
feel that the boys coming out today are just as good 
if not better than ever before.” } 


What would have happened if General Diso- 
sway had said just the opposite? Suppose he had 
said that modern students can’t think logically, 
that there isn’t enough teaching of what he called 

“flag-waving,” that the air force is suffering be- 
cause our boys are badly prepared? Isn’t it fair 
to say that such a statement would have gone 
on all the news tickers, and would have turned 
up in bold-face type in somebody’s magazine 
article within the next few weeks? 

But, of course, the opinion of a general that 
our youth are pretty well trained is not news. 
That kind of statement lands squarely on the 
inside pages of the Air-T raining Command Quar- 
terly Instructors Journal and perhaps will get 
such further national publicity as might be ex- 
pected from a cross reference in footnote-sized 
type in Psychological Abstracts. 

As Disraeli said, “It is easier to be critical than 
correct.” I might add that it is not only easier 
but also more fun. But when we are dealing 
with the education of our youth, we touch on 
a topic on which it is essential to be both critical 
and correct. And I doubt if that policy, in the 
long run, will spoil the fun either. 


An afterthought on a routine miracle 


Schools are of direct concern to the publishers 
and editors of magazines. These citizens share, 
of course, the common interest in good educa- 
tion. But they have, in addition, a special and 





‘From a speech made at San Marcos, Texas, January 
26, 1954, by Major General G. P. Disosway, Commander, 
Flying Training Air Force, ATRC, James Connally, 
Waco, Texas. 
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direct economic dependence on teaching and 
teachers. 

Think what you ask your subscribers to do 
when they open the pages of your magazines. 
You are calling on them to read; that is, to per- 
form one of the most intricate and exacting tasks 
that ever confronts human beings. No one ar- 
rives here with this skill. Every last one of us 
has to learn it. We learn it, not merely as a me- 
chanical skill in the lower grades, but also as 
a constantly perfected process thruout our 
schooling. 

Every child requires the services of many pa- 
tient, skilled teachers before your product is of 
any use to him whatsoever. 

How this is done is a routine miracle. On 
that incredible yet commonplace achievement 
the whole fabric of your business rests. More, the 
whole structure of free institutions depends upon 
it. It is, under modern conditions, absolutely es- 
sential to self-government and good citizenship. 

Today, and every day that schools and libra- 
ries are open, teachers are preparing customers 
for your product. Some of -these teachers are 
not as well prepared as they should be. Many 
of them are prevented by large classes from teach- 
ing as well as they know how. Some of the best 
teachers will be missing next year because they 
will accept more attractive opportunities else- 
where. Multiplied thousands of them are strug- 
gling along without sufficient teaching aids, with 
part-time classes, or with over-sized classes. 

I wish I could print in some corner of all your 
magazines (or better yet in some often-visited 
corner of your minds) a notice something like 
this: 

“This magazine is made av ailable to you by 

many minds and hands. It is produced by the 

skilled work of its editorial staff. It is delivered 
to your home and newsstand by the postal 
and transportation systems of our country. It 
can try to present the truth, with fairness and 
balance, because of the freedoms guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. But 
its contents are made truly available to you by 
the teachers and schools ‘of the United States 
without whose skill and devotion this magazine 
would be as unintelligible and as useless as if 
it were printed in the most obscure foreign 
tongue.” 









































GOALS of 


Klementary Edueation 


NOLAN C. KEARNEY 


The desire for efficiency is typically American. 
To be efficient, the first requirement is a clear 
idea of what is to be done. The second is to 
measure as well as possible the degree of prog- 
ress and the speed with which it is being made. 
The third requirement is appraisal of progress 
in terms of what is wanted. 

In our schools, if we are to be efficient, we 
must have a very clear idea of our objectives. 
This is not as easy as it sounds. If we are to 
assess the effectiveness of what we are doing, 
and the efficiency with which we are improving, 
our objectives must be specific. It has been the 
custom in education to stress broad generalized 
goals. Tho there has been great merit in this, 
the goals have not always been sufficiently defini- 
tive to provide a basis for measurement. Objec- 
tives have been stated in such general terms that 
teachers have sometimes been unable to use them 
to guide the day-to-day details of their work. 
Altho tests have helped in certain areas, the tests 
have frequently measured only a small segment 
of what the schools achieve. Consequently the 
relative emphasis on desirable outcomes has run 
the danger of becoming skewed and distorted. 

In a broad professional effort to sharpen our 
objectives and to provide a basis for the improved 
measurement and evaluation of our efforts, the 
Mid-Century Committee on Outcomes in Ele- 
mentary Education was sponsored by four 
groups: the Educational Testing Service, the 
United States Office of Education, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, and 
the Russell Sage Foundation. The latter organ- 
ization contributed both advice and financial 
support. The Committee was made up of 34 
outstanding educators including research spe- 
cialists, classroom teachers, administrators, and 
others. The Committee undertook to describe in 
terms of overt behavior or observable condition 
the measurable goals of elementary education in 
the United States. The members of the commit- 
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tee worked independently, and the results of their 
efforts were combined by the author of this 
article into a committee report. It was published 
in book form by the Russell Sage Foundation 
in the summer of 1953 under the title, Elementary 
School Objectives. The report represents the 
effort of a group of competent educators to de- 
scribe the desirable goals of elementary educa- 
tion in terms of behavior that is observable. 
The primary purpose was to stimulate and guide 
research in education, but there were other im- 
portant contributory purposes. One was to in- 
form and stimulate lay citizens who might wish to 
assist with the great tasks facing education to- 
day. Another was to find common purposes 
and goals in spite of philosophical and theoreti- 
cal differences of opinion. 

Today, many communities are engaged in seek- 
ing solutions to one or more of the basic prob- 
lems facing education. Parents and other citizens 
frequently unite with community leaders and 
school personnel in an effort to define educa- 
tional objectives, to measure the effectiveness of 
education—particularly local education—in meet- 
ing those objectives, and to make use of the best 
available knowledge in the effort to improve that 
effectiveness. Thus we find parents, teachers, 
principals, industrialists, labor leaders, church- 
men, and others working together in community 
councils for the support of education. State and 
national citizens’ committees have been active 
in providing assistance to local groups and in 
serving as a clearing house for materials. 

The work of the Mid-Century Committee 
on Outcomes in Elementary Education serves 
as a valuable supplement to the work of these 
other groups. Properly used, it provides them 
with a great store of organized information with- 
out which they w ould be greatly handicapped. 
Tho it is a joint effort of educators and interested 
citizens, the report is primarily an educator's re- 
port. It concerns itself on the national Jevel 
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with various basic educational questions. What 
do civic leaders and boards of education expect 
of the schools? What are educators trying to do 
for children? What are the aims and how do 
they check with the actual outcomes? What are 
the real issues in education today, in terms of 
the changing world in which we live and the 
greatly increased knowledge of human growth 
and dev clopment at our disposal? 

It is quite clear from the study of Elementary 
School Objectives that the schools in America 
are designed to emphasize the patriotic dimen- 
sions of citizenship. This is to be seen in the in- 
sistence by all consultants and critics that the 
rights of the individual citizens be respected, 
in the emphasis on respect for all people regard- 
less of race, religion, or national origin; and in 
the firm expectation that all children will learn 
about the Constitution of the United States, the 
framework of our government, and the traditions 
basic to American life. 

The report makes clear, too, the importance 
of the fundamental skills and competences. Skill 
and knowledge in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
science, spelling, speaking, language, problem- 
solving, geography, history, civics, and all the 
other areas are to be taught within the limits 
of the ability of children to learn. 

The various consultants set very high goals 
for the schools to achieve. The reader who care- 
fully reviews the outcomes listed for average 
children at the end of grade three, or grade six, 
or grade nine will have no criticism that educa- 
tion has become soft and easy in the minds of 
modern educators. The report emphasizes that 
the goals set forth in it may be too difficult for 
average children at the ages ‘and grades indicated. 
This is an area where further research is needed, 
and was one of the reasons for making the study. 
We should determine whether or not we are real- 
istic in what we expect from average children. 

Included in the goals are the so-called cultural 
outcomes: art, music, poetry, literature, dramat- 
ics, and crafts. Moral and ethical concepts and 
appropriate behavior based upon them are among 
the goals. Active honesty, value given for value 
received, reverence, brotherhood, fair play, ob- 
servance of one’s obligations to family and friends, 
and fulfillment of community responsibilities are 
included. 
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Sometimes such outcomes are referred to by 
teachers and parents as the “old fashioned” ideals 
or goals of education. In some minds, there has 
grown up an impression that these ends are no 
longer being adequately pursued in the schools. 
The consultants and critics who served on the 
Mid-Century Committee would certainly give no 
encouragement to such fears. The idea is stressed 
again and again in the Report that each child is 
entitled to conditions under which he can reach 
his optimum development. True, this is a far 
cry from the thought that all children in the 
second or fourth or tenth grades should be re- 
quired to master certain skills, memorize certain 
facts, read certain books, spell certain words, or 
compute with certain symbols. On the other 
hand, the idea that children should be provided 
with an education designed to help them reach 
their optimum development results in a type of 
education that is anything but soft and effortless, 
lacking in standards, devoted solely to play, or 
lacking in plan or objective. 

It is obvious that the consultants and critics 
regard the mastery of the skills and knowledge 
involved in reading, writing, arithmetic, spell- 
ing, geography, history, science, health, grammar, 
and civics with great respect. For example, the 
words that make up the great part of all written 
material have been determined, and children are 
expected to learn to spell as many of them as 
possible. The most common errors in grammar 
and in composition in everyday usage have been 
studied so that effort may be directed there where 
it is most needed. 

Thus, the work of the Mid-Century Commit- 
tee showed quite conclusiv ely that there was no 

tendency to slight the fundamentals or to re- 
duce the amount of learning that is to take place 
in the schools. On the contrary, the tendency is 
to add to the “old-fashioned” fundamentals a 
great new cluster of learnings about which edu- 
cators and parents are becoming increasingly 
aware. These spring from objectives based upon 
the organic and social needs of children. The 
organic needs of children are for rest, sleep, food, 
fresh air, warmth, shelter, and activity. The so- 
cial needs are for acceptance, prestige, status, and 
activity. Activity can be motor, mental, social, 
and emotional. The child needs to learn to belong 
to a home, a school, and a peer group. He needs 
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love, security, recognition, success, new experi- 
ence, creativity. These things are illustrated in 
terms of actual human behavior. 

Increased knowledge of the psychology of 
learning, of social psychology, of child growth 
and development, and of various other related 
fields has influenced the objectives of elementary 
education—and of all education—by expanding 
our concepts of what is possible and what is 
necessary, and by prov iding us with new and 
better procedures to use in our efforts to teach, 
to measure, and to evaluate. So now we teach 
children to live and work in groups, to. get along 
with one another, to meet new situatiéns with- 
out panic or fear, to see themselves in relation 
to other people, to accept the differences they 
find in others, to accept their individual and 
group responsibilities, to live with themselves 
and their own limitations, to develop and live 
in accordance with ethical concepts, and to be- 
have in a host of other ways that were formerly 
left to chance. The new knowledge of learning 
has shown that many of the old procedures of 


lecturing, reciting, memorizing and drilling in 


groups were ineffective and wasteful, and some- 
times even destructive of the attitudes necessary 
for effective learning. 

The Mid-Century Committee was able to reach 
broad agreements ‘despite wide personal differ- 
ences regarding educational philosophy and the 
implications of new research in education, Their 
convictions are presented under nine general cur- 
riculum areas, tho it was recognized that these 
areas are not clearly separated, and that there is 
and must be much overlapping among them. The 
areas are: 

1. Physical development, health, body care 
. Individual social and emotional development 
. Ethical behavior, standards, values 
. Social relations 
. The social world 
The physical world 
Esthetic development 
Communication 
9. Quantitative relationships 
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In each of these curriculum areas, four types 
of behavioral changes are discussed: 


A. Knowledge and understanding 
B. Skill and competence 

C. Attitude and interest 

D. Action pattern 
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In addition to these four types of behavioral 
change, there is, under each of the nine curricu- 
lum areas, a section devoted to “determining 
conditions.” These are the conditions that spring 
from the psychobiological nature of the develop- 
ing child in his physical and social environment. 
They are things over which the child and the 
school, or even the community, have little or no 
immediate control, but that have an impact on 
the child that must be taken into account if the 
child is to be helped to achieve his greatest po- 
tentialities. 

The group that cooperated in this study pio- 
neered in a new approach to the problems of 
elementary education. Their work can be of 
great assistance to those who would seek an- 
swers regarding the effectiveness of modern pro- 
cedures in the schools. It will suggest many of 
the reasons for new practices. It will point out 
many areas where we need further research in 
order to define our problems, and where we 
need further experimentation if we are to im- 
prove our methods. Their end product is not 
curriculum, however. It cannot be used as a list 
of things to be done by all children or to be 
learned or mastered even by average children. 
It must be regarded as a discussion of objectives 
or of possible outcomes. It sets forth some of 
the things the profession would like to do if it 
were able. The wagon has been hitched to the 
star. Now we must get the thing to rolling better. 
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“How much allowance should Johnny re- 
ceive?” “Is he going to bed too late?” “Are the 
three R’s being taught i in the schools of today?” 
“Is Johnny doing enough homework?’ 

Answers to these questions and many like 
them are being sought by parents and educa- 
tors. Differences in viewpoint exist between par- 
ent and parent, parent and teacher, and teacher 
and teacher on these and many dnurigag questions. 
To 
talk over alien 2 a mutual ‘aiains eile 
need opportunity to get together from time to 
time. 

In the days of the country store, the Franklin 
Stove and the cracker barrel served as informal 
rostrums around which questions of the moment 
could be discussed and in many cases resolved. 
But the advent of supermarkets, packaged foods, 
and oil burners has removed these rostrums. 

New patterns of social, moral and educational 
values are added to the community with each 
new family. Our constantly shifting population, 
resulting in the growth of “suburbia,” has caused 
our problems to multiply. The varied standards 
which often conflict with those of neighbors and 
of the community result in misunderstandings 
and tension. By providing parents with a 
“Cracker Barrel” around which to discuss their 
problems and questions, the school can help to 
ease some of this tension. From free discussion 
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Eprror’s Nore: This is the first of a series of 
articles from and about the “Cracker Barrel.” 
The group will work with us thru the year 
and provide articles in line with the magazine 
theme—“Let’s look at our schools.” 











come understandings, along with respect for the 
other fellow and his opinion. It was the princi- 
pal’s hope that a study group meeting at the 
school would provide parents with an oppor- 
tunity to discuss home and school problems and 
thus bring home and school closer together. 


The Beginning 


In the spring of 1952 the principal discussed 
with a few parents the possibility of forming a 
study group. The response to the “feelers” was 
encouraging. At a regular parent meeting in Jan- 
uary the plans for the formation of our Cracker 
Barrel group were made known and all were 
invited to attend the first meeting. Twelve par- 
ents came. 

The first two meetings found the school on 
the defensive because several parents who were 
essentially critical of the school and its program 
monopolized the discussion, with the topics of 
discussion ranging from report cards to bed- 
time hours, behavior, juvenile delinquency, etc. 
The rest of the group spent the evening listen- 
ing to the duel between school representatives 
and the critics. 

Prior to the third meeting an agenda was 
adopted. From then on the members of the group 
have had a course to guide them. The project 
for the remainder of the year was the prepara- 
tion of a Code of Behavior for children. This 
was to guide parents faced with the problem 
children so often pose: “Why can’t I do it? The 
other kids do. Their parents let them.” (There 
is no union on earth that is stronger or better 
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organized than a group of children seeking to 
gain extra “fringe benefits.”) No attempt to in- 
fluence the parents in their selection of the con- 
tent of their agenda was made by the principal 
or teachers present. This is significant because it 
is intercsting to note that the group selected an 
area lying within the province of the home 
rather than the school. 


Discoveries 


At the four remaining meetings the following 
areas were explored: allowance, homework, re- 
sponsibilities in the home, activities outside of 
school, parties, boy-girl relations, bedtime hours, 
and health. Group members learned much dur- 
ing the free exchange of ideas. They gathered 
specific information on such things as these: how 
allowances are used by children, how other par- 
ents deal with children who do not complete 
jobs, which games and activities make a party a 
success. The group agreed after discussion that 
we should give to children only those responsi- 


bilities w hich they are capable ‘of carry ing, that . 


we should try to be consistent when dealing with 
children, that all children should. have spending 
money, and that we can help children to do the 
right thing by setting a good example for them. 

At our last meeting the discussion was cen- 
tered about children’s parties. As an illustration of 
the specific kinds of aids the group undertook 
to develop, here are the “party hints” parents 
worked out at this meeting: 


1. The time for beginning and ending a party 
should be set, and thoroly understood by the 
child attending as well as by the parents of the 
child. Once the times have been established, 
parents must be consistent and abide by these 
times. 

. Parents sponsoring the party are responsible to 
the parents of children attending for the be- 
havior of the children within their care. 

3. The success of the party is directly proportion- 

ate to the amount of time spent on preplanning. 

4. Parents should be present and, if possible, par- 

ticipate with the children. 

5. Dancing shouldn’t be relied upon as the sole 

means of entertainment. 

6. It is advisable for parents to get together by 
phone prior to parties and activities originated 
and organized by’ their children. 

. The length of time for parties varies with the 
age of the group. However, one or two hours 
are thought to be ample. 


te 
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8. Favors are popular with boys and girls. A sign 
of a successful party is one with active games, 
and prizes for each and every child. 


Members of the group requested that the prin- 
cipal write a summary of the year’s work. This 
was done and made available to all parents. 


Growth 


The number of parents attending Cracker Bar- 
rel meetings has increased from twelve to about 
fifty. At the first meeting the principal served as 
chairman, resource person, and recorder. This 
hydra-headed job was very difficult to handle, 
particularly at the first two meetings when it was 
necessary to answer our very strong critics. If I 
were to organize the group all over again I think 
that at the first meeting I would try to have a 
parent or teacher act as chairman, and another 
parent or teacher as recorder. 

After the agenda had been formed and the 
group had begun to achieve some stability, one 
parent was asked to serve as temporary chairman, 
thus establishing a precedent which has been fol- 
lowed ever since. As the group grew, additional 
resource persons were needed, so that two teach- 
ers were invited to attend each meeting. They 
took turns serving in those areas in which they 
felt most secure. 

Thus, with teachers as resource personnel and 
a parent as chairman, the principal was free to 
continue his role as recorder. In January, 1954, 
one of the parents became recorder, so that now 
the principal’s sole responsibility is to act as an 
observer and a counsel to the planning commit- 
tee which was formed recently. 

The minutes of each meeting, summarized by 
the recorder, are sent to each member of the 
group in our newsletter, The Cracker Barrel. In 
addition to carrying the minutes of the previous 
meeting, The Cracker Barrel serves as a tentative 
guide for the coming discussion. 


Our Second Year 


It is interesting to note that during the first 
year the meetings of the Cracker Barrel group 
concerned themselves with discussions of parent 
problems. Perhaps the parents were putting their 
own houses in order before looking at the school. 
At our first meeting in the fall of 1953, the group 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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EDGAR L. MORPHET 


WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS SHOULD DO 














During these confused times we can read or 
hear almost anything about the public schools in 
this country. We may pick up a newspaper, a 
magazine, or a book and read statements imply- 
ing or even charging that the public schools are: 
teaching socialism; pampering the children; tak- 
ing over responsibilities that belong to the home; 
teaching fads and frills without proper regard for 
the fundamentals; lowering standards by pro- 
moting all children without reference to their 
achievement; following the communist line by 
teaching about the UN or UNESCO, becoming 
godless institutions which are largely responsible 
for juvenile delinquency and a general decline in 
the moral virtues; neglecting history and thus un- 
dermining patriotism; becoming involved in a 
conspiracy to control the thinking and remake 
the nation to their own liking; wrecking our 
economy because of their insatiable demands for 
additional funds; and so on. 

When people in a community discuss their 
own schools, most of them, as shown by public 
opinion polls, (1) are inclined to be reasonably 
well satisfied with what they think their schools 
are doing, or (2) are not too well informed and 
thus have no particular occasion to be disturbed. 

However, there are almost always some people, 
and sometimes a substantial number, who are dis- 
gruntled or disturbed for one reason or another. 
For example, they may not like the system of 
grading pupils and reporting to parents; may feel 
that their children are not being properly taught; 
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or may repeat with satisfaction stories presum- 
ably originating with business executives to the 
effect that high school graduates do not know 
how to spell or to make change. 

Why, at the present time, do we have such a 
wave of criticism of the schools when Ameri- 
cans, traditionally, have had almost an unques- 
tioning faith in the virtues of education? Have 
the schools failed to meet some of their responsi- 
bilities? What is wrong with the situation and 
what can be done? 


Some Reasons for Present Attitudes 


A realistic examination of the present situation 
in America leads to the following observations 
relating to the background for the current criti- 
cisms of the public schools: 


1. In many communities there are substantial 
numbers of people who for one reason or another 


do not believe in public schools. They may have 


sent, be sending, or be looking forward to the day 
when they can send their own children to other 
kinds of schools. Such people (this statement does 
not apply to all parents who send their children to 
non-public schools) and particularly their leaders 
who are promoting non-public schools, are not likely 
to feel too kindly toward the public schools. There 
are communities in which these people have op- 
posed bond issues, have defeated tax levies, or have 
ven been able to get representation on the school 
board for the chief purpose of limiting the develop- 





Eprror’s Nore: This article is reprinted 
from the May 1954 issue of CTA Journal, the 
official publication of the California Teachers 
Association. It is included in our magazine for 
two reasons: 1) it describes a very significant 
program; 2) it is related in many respects to 
the kind of program we hope to develop in 
Tue NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL this 
year. The author, Dr. Morphet, i is general con- 
sultant to the cooperative study described in 
the article. 
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ment of the public schools and thus providing a bet- 
ter opportunity for non-public schools. To the ex- 
tent that public schools can be limited in what they 
do, they can be more readily criticized and more 
support can be thrown to non-public schools. 


These are troubled times. We have many un- 
solved problems not only within the nation but in 
international relations. It is natural and desirable for 
people to be concerned about our failure to solve 
these problems satisfactorily. Some honestly believe 
the schools have not prepared our young people 
adequately to cope with these problems. Others are 
looking for a scapegoat and, to them, the schools 
may seem a logical agency to blame for many of 
our ills. 


3. For one reason or another some schools have 
not done a very satisfactory job of teaching. In some 
cases they have failed to provide a good program be- 
cause they have not had adequate financial support. 
In others the organization has been so unsatisfactory 
or political considerations have entered to the ex- 
tent that the schools could not do good work. In 
still other cases the jobs of teaching, working with 
students, and with the community have not been 
done satisfactorily because teachers have been care- 
less, superficial, or indifferent; or their leaders have 


lacked vision or perspective. There has been a lot of , 


sloppy work done in America during recent years 
and some of this has been in the schools. 


4. There have been and still are many misun- 
derstandings and misinterpretations as to what the 
schools are doing. Some people have not visited a 
school for years and have little idea about what is 
actually going on. Some of them have reached er- 
roneous conclusions on the basis of rumors, distorted 
reports based on unusual happenings, or irrelevant 
evidence. Parents, for example, may not understand 
why children do not start with the ABC’s, why chil- 
dren first learn to print instead of to write, or why 
drill alone will not always assure satisfactory results. 
They may have the impression that phonics are reg- 
lected in all modern teaching or that children are 
always permitted to do what interests them most. 


There are honest differences of opinion as to 
what the schools should do and as to what should 
be expected of them. These differences exist even 
among school people and particularly between school 
people and lay leaders in many communities. Such 
differences of opinion lead inevitably to criticism. 
For example, those who believe in strict authorita- 
rian discipline criticize the schools for allowing too 
much freedom, while those who believe in a more 
democratic form of discipline criticize the schools 
for too much authoritarianism. Such differences of 
opinion constitute one of the most serious problems 
confronting the schools and lead directly or indi- 
rectly to a lot of the criticism we find at the present 
time. 
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Need for Agreement on Purposes 


All of the above problems need to be faced re- 
alistically in the immediate future. We cannot 
afford to take an ostrich head-in-the-sand atti- 
tude about any of them. Traditionally, Ameri- 
cans believe in facing up to their responsibilities, 
and when something is not working as it should 
they attempt to see that needed improvements 
are made so that we can move ahead without seri- 
ous impediments. 

In this article chief attention will be centered 
on the last observation discussed above—that is, 
on the problem of differences of opinion about 
what the schools should do—and on how we can 
proceed to get more general agreement. 

First we must recognize that the public schools 
belong to the people—to all of the people—not 
just to the educators, to the taxpayers, to the in- 
dustrialists, to labor, or to any one group. Every- 
one should, therefore, be interested in what the 
schools are and should be doing. This interest 
should be censtructive. It should seek to bring 
about needed improvements and should not be 
satisfied merely with an attempt to criticize. 

Second, on the basis of this premise, we should 
provide opportunity in every community and 
state for school and lay people to think thru the 
problems and needs and to try to agree on what 
we should expect the schools to do and on what 
the schools must do to meet these expectations. 
This is not an easy thing to do nor can it be done 
quickly. It requires careful planning, concen- 
trated study, and clear thinking.’ It requires bona 
fide cooperative effort with ev eryone participat- 
ing in good faith and with the objective of de- 
veloping a sound basis for a satisfactory educa- 
tional program.? 

Our differences of opinion do not arise from a 
lack of statements of what the schools should do. 
We have many good statements, most of which 
have been prepared by educators. What we need 
is (1) sufficient understanding to enable us to 


1See Citizen Cooperation for Better Public Schools. 
Part I, Fiftv-Third Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1954. 

2For some interesting statements which have been 
cooperatively developed see: This We Believe About 
Education. Educational Advisory Committee and Edu- 
cational Advisory Council, National Association of Manu- 
facturers. New York. February 1954. p. 28-32. 
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find common ground and reach agreement on the 
basic ideas about what the schools should do; 
(2) simple, easily understood statements covering 
these ideas prepared by educators and laymen in 
such common sense terms they can be under- 
stood and accepted by all fair-minded persons; 
and (3) a realistic statement of the service needs 
which must be set in all schools if these objectives 
are to be attained. 

One difficulty with statements prepared by 
educators alone is that they may be so worded 
that they do not mean for laymen what the edu- 

cators thought they had in mind. If, for example, 
educators talk about creating a new social order 
thru the schools, laymen are likely to get excited 
and disturbed and properly so. If, however, lay- 
men and educators agree that the schools should 
help children develop the ability to meet and 
solve the problems with which they are con- 
fronted, very few are likely to get disturbed be- 
cause of the ‘implication that these children, when 
they become adults, should be able to help effect 
needed i improvements in the social order. 


Cooperative Study of Elementary Education 


This problem and the need to do something 
about it in the elementary school field was recog- 
nized by the California ‘Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators Association some three years ago. 
After discussing the situation for some time the 
Association proposed a bona fide cooperative 
study of elementary education in the state. It was 
hoped that thru such a project it would be 
possible to get better understanding and gen- 
eral agreement on what the elementary schools 
should do and on the services which are needed 
for the schools to do what is agreed upon. 

The CESAA leaders recognized almost from 
the beginning of the discussion that such a project 
could not be carried thru satisfactorily by ele- 
mentary administrators or by educators alone. 
Consequently, plans were developed to obtain 
the cooperation of representatives of state-wide 
lay organizations interested in education. These 
groups were approached with an invitation to 
join in the formation of a policy group (or re- 
view board as it is called) to sponsor the study. 
Such a board was organized and has assumed ac- 
tive sponsorship for the entire study which is 
now under way. ' 
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Plans were soon developed to assure wide- 
spread participation in the study. Because of the 
need for keeping travel expenses to a minimum, 
six study committees were organized with the 
membership of each study committee centered in 
a certain area or section of the state. The study 
committees and the phase of the study for which 
each is responsible are as follows: 


I. What are the extent of the basic pupil needs 
with which the elementary school should concern 
itself and what is the recognized human load? 

II. What are the desirable instructional materials, 
supplies, and equipment in an elementary school? 

III. What are the desirable instructional personnel 
and services in an elementary school program? 

IV. What administrative and supervisory person- 
nel and services are desirable in an elementary pro- 
gram? 

V. What operational and maintenance services 
and personnel are desirable in an elementary pro- 
gram? 

VI. What auxiliary services, including transporta- 
tion, health, psy chological, cafeteria and lunch serv- 
ices, are desirable in an elementary school program? 


Each of these committees is comprised of both 
lay and professional people. The entire study is 
being coordinated by an elementary school prin- 
cipal on leave from his job. A grant from the 
Rosenberg Foundation has made it possible for 
the coordinator to devote full time to the study 
during the present year. 

The first objective was to determine for each 
of these areas the services essential for a satisfac- 
tory program of elementary education. It soon 
became apparent, however, that before the work 
of committees could be completed, it was neces- 
sary to get agreement on what the elementary 
schools should do or on our basic beliefs about 
elementary schools. Consideration was given to a 
number of statements of objectives including 
those given or implied in reports of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and in A Framework 
for Public Education in California. 

It soon became apparent that there would be 
little difficulty in reaching agreement on some 
of the basic ideas, but that the wording of the 
proposed statements of beliefs would in some 
cases cause difficulty. When these statements 
were worded pedagogically there was almost cer- 
tain to be misunderstanding. The problem be- 
came one of getting a wording which would con- 
vey the same meaning to all persons who were 
concerned. 
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Examples of statements that caused difficulty 
because of differences in interpretation are the 
following: 


“We believe that the schools today should be 
more and more concerned with the individual’s fa- 
cilities in living democratically—the process of group 
planning, deliberating, deciding and acting.” 


“We believe that the good teacher strives increas- 
ingly and with all the resources at his command to 
help children build a strong sense of social justice 
and social responsibility toward all mankind.” 


No doubt statements such as these constituted 
the background for a recent letter to a newspaper 
by a member of the Los Angeles School Board 
who stated “Let me assure the readers of . . . that 
the ‘framework’ has no application vleodinen to 
the 492 schools of Los Angeles with their 440,000 
students and 15,000 teachers.” An analysis of the 
Los Angeles “point of view” statement, however, 
indicates that many of the ideas are common to 
both statements and that many of the points of 
view included in the framework do have con- 
siderable application and are being constantly 
used in the Los Angeles schools. 


Further Steps Needed 


The tentative statements of basic beliefs are 
now being revised with the cooperation not only 
of members of the review board but of repre- 
sentatives thruout the state. It is hoped that agree- 
ment on most of the basic ideas and statements 
can be reached by the end of the current year 
and that in general there can also be agreement 
on the services which are necessary if elementary 
schools are to carry out satisfactorily their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Even when agreement has been reached by the 
study committees and by the state committee, the 
job will not be done. Further steps will need to 
be taken in the direction of getting agreement 
among representative people thruout California. 
It is hoped that next year these tentative state- 
ments of basic beliefs and of services needed for 
a satisfactory program of elementary education 
can be studied cooperatively by local school and 
lay people in elementary school centers thruout 
the state. On the basis of such studies and discus- 
sion it should be possible to get much better un- 
derstanding of the needs and to provide a sound 
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basis tor further revision of the basic statements 
as a means of obtaining more nearly universal 
agreement. 

There is no need to pretend that it will be pos- 
sible to get one hundred percent agreement on 
every major point and on every statement of be- 
lief. Experience in certain other states, however, 
indicates that substantial agreement can be ob- 
tained on all essential points and that the process 
of obtaining such agreement will result in much 
better understanding than exists at the present 
time. Better agreement should result in far better 
schools, less criticism, and more wholehearted 
support for a satisfactory program. 

Still the job will not be done, however, even 
for the elementary schools. Conditions are con- 
stantly changing. Any statement which is agreed 
upon today may be obsolete in certain respects a 
few years ‘hence. For that reason plans should be 
dev eloped in every community for assuring pe- 
riodic review of all statements of beliefs and of 
service needs so that revision may be made when 
necessary in order to assure that the elementary 


. school program will constantly be adjusted to 


meet the needs. 
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In recerit months, much has been written con- 
cerning the present-day school . . . its objectives, 
and its results. Generally, the opinions expressed 
have been those of professional educators. May 
the opinion of a group of ordinary board mem- 
bers and parents also be submitted for consid- 
eration? 

It is questionable whether serious differences 
exist in the objectives of a good school—other 
than the language used in expressing such objec- 
tives. The goal should be the educational devel- 
opment of the child to prepare him adequately 
for the world in which he lives. It must be built 
upon a solid foundation of the basic skills. The 
ultimate result should be to develop such things 
as these: 


1. Living cooperatively and harmoniously with 
others 
. Solving problems intelligently from basic 
information already known 
. Utilizing to the maximum individual talents 
4. Disciplining self to permit achievement of 
results most efficiently 


N 
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Teachers 


Teachers represent the most important asset of 
the educational program. They are the factors 
which influence to the greatest degree the suc- 
cess of a school. 

A good teacher will be well educated. He will 
respect and understand children. He will have 
a sincere interest in the educational development 
of the child as an individual. If Johnny needs 
special help, the good teacher is willingly avail- 
able. This precludes a clockwatcher. 

It is necessary that he be alert to improvement 
in teaching methods. The good teacher will study 
his student and be so flexible that his methods will 
be geared to the needs and the abilities of the in- 
dividuals. 
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Wilfred Muller, secretary of the Board of 
Education in Palatine, Illinois, prepared this 
article which presents the ideas of the Pala- 
tine Board on today’s elementary school. The 
names of the other members of the Board ap- 
pear in the Authors and Artists column on p. 6. 

A later article from Palatine will give fur- 
ther details about the method of reporting to 
parents which Mr. Muller refers to in his dis- 
cussion of evaluation. 











Such a teacher will have no easy task. His ef- 
forts will bear fruit in the development of his 
students, and he will then enjoy the satisfying 
experience of knowing he is a good teacher. Give 
us good teachers, and we have good schools. 


Buildings and Equipment 


Adequate buildings and equipment contribute 
to the ability to learn. The importance of good 
lighting, heating comfort, spaciousness of class- 
rooms, and a library with a suitable book collec- 
tion is acknowledged. The extent to which these 
facilities are available is usually governed by fi- 
nancial limitations. 


School Program 


The school program must be responsive to the 
needs and desires of the community. It is essen- 
tial that it be well coordinated and followed con- 
sistently thruout the school. 

The ‘community should be aware of the school 
program. Yes, more than that. It should share in 
building the program. 

The program and methods used should be 
keyed toward realization of the objective—the 
educational development of the child to prepare 
him adequately for the world in which he lives. 
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Here we meet the important point in which lay- 
men differ with educators. 

The layman does not have the professional 
background to prescribe educational methods. 
He sees the final results, particularly after the 
student reaches the business world. Then he can 
judge how successful the school program is in 
reaching its objective. The conclusion is fre- 
quently less favorable than the educator likes to 
believe. 

It is unfortunate that professional educators 
are supersensitive to criticism. They tend to think 
such criticism invalid because it is raised by a 
non-professional. Rather than discounting or ig- 
noring the criticism, it would be better to try 
“solving the problems intelligently from basic 
information already known.” 

Sometimes in business, an operation has all 
the theoretical aspects of being profitable. Since 
profit is an objective of business, such program is 
then followed. If it is learned that the profit ob- 
jective is not being reached, the businessman 
analyzes his operation and tries to make changes 
which will result in the desired profit. Usually, 
these changes are relatively minor compared to 
the operation as a whole, but they exert a major 
influence. 

Perhaps the school problem is similar. Educa- 
tors have come a long way from the little red 
school house. Maybe they have even come too 
far from the little red school house. They must 
realize that their objectives are not being attained. 
Like the businessman, they must analyze the op- 
erations to attempt more successfully to realize 
their objectives. 


Reports to Parents 


Reports to the parents must tell a definite story 
which is readily understood. This is another field 
in which educators have been experimenting in 
recent years. 

It is interesting to know that businessmen have 
also been experimenting with reports in recent 
years. Their experimentation has been directed 
toward developing financial reports that are 
readily understood by more people. Generally 
these experiments have been so successful that 
now the small stockholders can understand the 
financial reports which previously were mys- 
teries to all but financiers. 
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It is questionable whether the changes made in 
school reports have been as successful. Many 
schools use written reports to parents. These 
should be of exceptional value if the teacher can 
devote sufficient time to do an adequate job of it. 

Conferences with parents are being used with 
greater frequency. This, too, can be of great 
value, providing the teacher is properly prepared 
for the conference and also provided the school 
community is such that it is practicable to arrange 
such conferences. 

Both of the foregoing methods have limita- 
tions. It then makes it necessary that some form 
of a report card be used. Here we meet another 
factor on which the parent and the educator may 
differ. 

The current trend is to grade the child by 
measuring him against his own ability. Theoreti- 

cally, it some excellent advantages, but the 
weaknesses are of serious consequence. How 
many good teachers can accurately evaluate the 
ability of each child in a class of twenty-five or 
thirty? > Parents have found this extremely chal- 


‘lenging i in analyzing their children even tho they 


observe them for many years while the teacher 
must make the conclusion in the several weeks 
before issuing the report cards for the first time 
in the school year. It must also be recognized 
that each school has some weaker teachers, and 
they surely cannot successfully make such an 
evaluation. 

Even if all the theoretical advantages of meas- 
uring against the individual’s ability could be re- 
alized, parents are interested in further measure- 
ment against some sort of standard as the level of 
class achievement. 

As the child matures, he must go into the busi- 
ness world. Businessmen may be sympathetic to 
a worker performing to the best of his ability, 
but they will retain and promote on a competi- 
tive basis. The child and his parents must be pre- 
pared for these cold facts of life thru report 
cards and have the opportunity of corrective ad- 
justment indicated by a more informative report 
card. 

The report card, then, must be understandable 
to both the teachers and the parents, and 
should inform the parents how the child is doing. 
It is of interest to know how he is doing com- 
pared to his own ability as judged by the teacher, 
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but it is also of real value to know how he is 
doing when measured against the level of class 
achievement. 


Parents 

Parents do not confine their interest in schools 
only to providing children and attending parent- 
teacher meetings. A school should keep the par- 
ent informed of and interpret to him the school 
program. Wouldn't it be well to let the parents 
have at the beginning of the year an outline of 
what the teacher plans to cover in the child’s 
classes during the coming year? And parents 
would like to keep informed of extracurricular 
activities during the year, especially the ones in 
which their “pride and joy” is active. It is sur- 
prising how little information of this type drifts 
home, verbally, from the children. 

The parent continues to be a most influential 
educator. As such, it is important that the pro- 
fessional educator and the parent work together. 
Education does not begin and end at the school 
door. Parental help can be given when necessary, 
if the parents are advised how they can best sup- 
plement the school program. Often a child needs 
more help in some basic skill than a teacher’s 
crowded time schedule can afford. 

The teachers of grades 3 to 8 in Palatine, Illi- 
nois, are trying out a new type of report card 
that prov ides for a two-way exchange of infor- 
mation between the home and the school. The 
first section of the card reports the usual A, B, 
C or D marks for each subject. Section II lists, 
under each subject, the specific skills, habits, and 
other attainments which pin-point the things 
children do as indications of how they are learn- 
ing and using the content of the curriculum. Here 
teachers can check areas in which a child is at- 
taining outstanding success and can also show 
where further help and guidance are needed. 
Levels of achievement in the three R’s are shown 
in terms of “above,” or “below,” grade standards. 
Individual differences are respected thru the va- 
riety of goals listed, making it possible for each 
child to obtain recognition for outstanding at- 
tainments and contributions. 

Now comes the part that is new, at least to 
this Board of Education. A message directed to 
the parents raises important questions pertaining 
to the report and encourages parents to feel com- 
fortable in expressing their views frankly. Next 
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there is given a key to typical parental responses 
which the parents can use in telling their story to 
the school. 

It is believed that the new report form will 
serve as one means of encouraging teachers and 
parents to face their problems realistically. It will 
point up the importance of personal conferences 
for resolving differences and arriving at a better 
understanding on the part of both parents and 
teachers as to the needs of our children. 

The board members will follow the experi- 
mental use of this two-way reporting system 
with keen interest. 


Conclusion 

Home help should be solicited and directed. If 
the school will use the willingness of parents con- 
structively, the child will benefit. While this ar- 
ticle includes some negative criticism of the pres- 
ent-day schools, it is the sincere belief of this 
Board of Education that generally the schools 
are doing a tremendous job. But we hope and 
believe that they will do an even better job in 
the future. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 





A New Idea in Reading! 


MY OWN BOOK 


Here is a wonderful opportunity for the 
first-grade teacher to show parents what the 
child has learned, 

MY OWN BOOK is a token of achieve- 
ment to give to each pupil to take home as 
he finishes each of the three parts of The 
New Alice and Jerry Basic Readers—the 
Preprimer, Primer, and First-Reader Pro- 
grams. 

There are, accordingly, three groups of MY 
OWN BOOK—one for each reading level. 
These are packaged 16 books per package, 
four each of four different titles. 

Each copy of MY OWN BOOK is a series 
of colorfully illustrated jingles, containing 
words and concepts the child has already 
learned—familiar ideas and expressions car- 
ried over into rhymes the pupil will want 
to read over and over again, to himself, to 
his parents, to his friends. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. White Plains, N. Y. 
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The call of trumpets provides the fanfare for many occasions. 


Instrumental Muasie Program in Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Public Schools believe that 
“music hath charms” and that it helps “to soothe 
the savage breast.” Upon these premises, they 
have built a fine instrumental music program. 

At the beginning of each semester, small classes 
—five to twelve pupils each—are organized in 
the schools to teach children to play any of the 
major instruments used in orchestras or bands. 
If, in any one school, too few children register 
to justify organizing a class in a certain instru- 
ment, those children go to a neighboring school 
for instruction. 

The class lessons, 45 minutes in length, are con- 
ducted weekly, for sixteen weeks each semester, 
by trained teachers. The lessons are given at 
periods during the school day which do not 
seriously conflict with regular school work, or 
they are given on Saturday morning. 

Group “lessons are available to children from 
nine to nineteen years of age for a fee of $2.00 
per semester. Courses in most of the instruments 
are planned as a graded series of eight semesters, 
such as violin I thru VIII. Many children con- 
tinue their study under private teachers after 
completing the class series. The class instruction, 
however, often provides incentives for children 
to do their best and gives excellent training in 
group work. ; 

Pupils are urged to secure their own instru- 
ments. However, a limited number of school 
owned instruments are available to those pupils 
who have done especially well in their class les- 


sons on the piano or saxette. Such pupils are given 
preference when applying for a school-owned 


_ instrument. The rental is $1.50 per semester, mak- 


ing a total cost for a series of sixteen lessons, in- 
cluding use of an instrument, only $3.50! Pupils 
may rent a school-owned instrument for two 
semesters only, but this gives ample time for 
parents to learn whether or not their child has a 
sustained interest in and aptitude for a particular 
instrument before they invest in one. 

Most of the members of the fine elementary 
and high school orchestras, bands and ensembles 
in the Milwaukee Public Schools have learned 
to play their instruments in these classes. The 
extent of the program is shown by the enrol- 
ment last semester. There were 4,852 children 
taking lessons on 23 different types of instru- 
ments. The highest enrolment was for piano 
(1,049); the lowest for organ (12) and _ bass 
clarinet (9). There were 800 children playing 
in elementary school orchestras. 

The Milwaukee Public Schools believe that 
orchestral and band training are socializing ele- 
ments in school life, and, in many cases, insure 
the “social security” of the student in the school 
community. This training contributes to the 

organization and direction of natural youthful 
emotions into normal and beneficial channels. 
The orchestra and band are potential media for 
the integration and correlation of music with the 
other subjects of the school curriculum. 
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‘ CONTRIBUTED BY EMIL F. FAITH, PRINCIPAL, 
BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN SCHOOL, MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN. 


Older children at the Benjamin Franklin School dem- 
onstrate their instruments—-and abilities—to nine-year- 
olds and encourage them to take instrumental lessons. 
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Future orchestra members make the big string basses Saxette Lessons—the “talent scout” for future instru- 
hum during class lesson. mental training. 
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The big brasses appeal to these big boys—with lots Instrumental lessons made this forty-five piece elemen- 
) of wind! tary school orchestra possible at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin School. 


Milwaukee Sentinal Photo 


WE REEXAMINE 


OUR GOALS 
-- - In Mason City. lowa 


What is today’s school trying to do for the 
child? 

In anlyzing the objectives of the Mason City 
schools as they operate today, we find that there 
are several basic goals for which we strive. To 
state them briefly , we are trying to help children: 
to develop into well-adjusted members of society; 
to become emotionally mature citizens; to find 
pleasure in serving rather than in being served; 
to develop loyalties in give-and-take relationships 
which are both satisfying and permanent, to make 
wise use of leisure time; and, by the use of their 
own talents, to make a contribution to the im- 


provement of the home, the school, the commu- 


nity, the nation, and the world. 


Creating the Desire to Learn 


We are trying to teach for today’s living and 
to create a desire to learn which supplements the 
somewhat artificial urges commonly present. 
With this in mind, our schools are teaching read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic and the basic fields of 
knowledge in ways which promise greater effi- 
ciency and greater retention in the minds of 
pupils than ever before. 

If our schools are to fulfill their function they 
must be “community schools.” They need to 
consider what is going on outside the walls of the 
school building and to concern themselves with 
the actual relationship between the needs of the 
—— and the curriculum of the school. 

A plan recently instituted in our community, 
hanes n as Business Education Day, has proved 
exceedingly valuable to our school staff and thru 
them to the children. The plan makes it possible 
for teachers to visit factories, offices, and other 
institutions within the community, so that these 
teachers can better inform their pupils on matters 
of importance to their daily living. Pupils, too, 
make field trips into the community. When they 
visit the industries of the community, w hether 
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“What are we trying to do for the child?” 
This question, considered by the elementary 
school principals in Mason City, lowa, re- 
sulted in the article presented here. The 
manuscript was prepared by Francis M. 
Maxwell, principal of the Jefferson School. 
Other Mason City principals who partici- 
pated in the discussion and planning for 
this article are: Robert Brose, Mrs. Paul 
Clifford, Hazel Coon, Vernon Kirlin, T. H. 
Mathre, Dale Nebel, Lena Nicholas, Elvira 
Peterson, and Mrs. Blanche Skovlin. 











these be cement factories, packing plants, cotton 
mills or telephone offices, they become better in- 
formed citizens. Directed projects culminating in 
such visits can increase the “desire to learn” be- 
yond measure. 

Probably no form of teaching is so misunder- 
stood, however, as the attempts to put real mean- 
ing into education thru projects of this kind. Not 
long ago a very insistent and, we thought, unrea- 
sonable mother registered a complaint concerning 
a project which ended in a trip to a local bakery. 
She closed her argument with the point that her 
child had actually been helping to bake bread 
when he really needed some urging to get on 
with his arithmetic and language, two subjects 
which failed to interest him. In this case, the real 
learning had taken place after the formal unit 
study had been completed and the desire to learn 
increased beyond question. 


Education with Meaning 


Too often critics fail to realize that children who 
know how to measure need something tangible 
and practical to measure; that studying the tele- 
phone is less valuable than actually using it pur- 
posefully to contact others; that real letters have 
to be written if letter writing is to seem important; 
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that children who read about men at work can 
better understand the industrial world if they see 
these men at their various tasks. 

Yes, we are trying to teach today thru greater 
understanding. A careful, scientific presentation 
of the skills, coupled with an understanding of 
and a planned association with the world at hand, 
is bringing better results than was ever possible 
without the association of the two. Learning is 
more significant and more permanent when it re- 
lates to the learner’s concerns. We can recall the 
deftness of a freckled lad who innocently carved 
a perfectly dimensioned airplane from a cigar box 
while his puzzled instructor, not being able to see 
the performance from his vantage point, won- 
dered why the boy failed to show great interest 
in checking the yardstick to see if it really was 
three feet long. 


Toward Social Progress 

Emphasizing social responsibility and develop- 
ing the cooperative skills necessary to the pro- 
gressive improvement of social institutions are 
vital functions of today’s education. Never has 
there been a greater need for the schools to de- 
velop citizens able to improve society. 

We are attempting thru school experiences to 
bring into focus the great value of sharing ideas, 
assuming responsibilities and making decisions. 

Beginning with kindergarten experience in 
sharing, and extending our efforts thru the school 
years, we try to teach friendliness, kindness, and 
understanding of others. Whether it be thru the 
use of the Red Cross school program, the Junior 
Community Chest patterned after the drive so 
familiar to parents, the contributions of clothes 
for the needy or a simple note of sympathy to a 
classmate, we try to stimulate the inner responsi- 
bilities so vital to proper living. 

It was at one time believed, and some still cling 
to the idea, that citizenship can be developed thru 
reading and talking about it. We feel that it is an 
active way of living and that it grows with ex- 
perience. Skits prepared to teach fair play are 
practical tools for promoting democracy. Student 
representatives who visit fire stations and perhaps 
have the experience of getting fire permits are 
experiencing true learning. Student councils pro- 
vide great opportunity for the teaching of demo- 
cratic procedures. Thru well-pianned assemblies, 
cleanup campaigns, safety programs and other co- 
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operative projects, we give children a chance to 
work with each other on a democratic basis. 


Adapting to the Individual 


One of the most important purposes of the 
schools today and one of the most challenging to 
teachers is the assistance given to pupils in dis- 
covering their particular aptitudes for work and 
for living. After their discovery, our task is to 
provide, to the best of our ability, the richest 
setting and most favorable conditions for bring- 
ing these talents to realization. 

There is almost universal agreement that a con- 
cept of set educational standards, alike for all in- 
dividuals, is unrealistic. In addition to our efforts 
to clarify with parents theories disapproving the 
idea once commonly held that “One can do any- 
thing if he tries,” we are attempting to adjust our 
program to the children of various abilities who 
make up our school community. We try to give 
special attention to those children who have men- 
tal handicaps and to provide for their most ad- 
vantageous use of school facilities. We teach these 
children at their own pace, accepting them where 
they are and giving them opportunity to carry on 
with only those parts of the program which they 
can reasonably be expected to attempt. 

We also try to give special care to the physi- 
cally handicapped. Therapy units have been pre- 
pared for those who need such attentions. In our 
classrooms and thru nursing service we give aid 
to those who need actual assistance or should 
have their condition called to the attention of 
their parents. 

One of the most trying problems which con- 
fronts our schools is that of emotional maladjust- 
ment among the students. This we are endeavor- 
ing to help overcome. Psychologists are employed 
to bring about corrections. This entails educa- 
tional work with the parents, for in many cases 
these problems stem from the home. We feel that 
our school provides at least a few hours daily dur- 
ing which children can experience stable situa- 
tions and establish contact with teachers who are 
genuinely interested in helping them. 

In a school designed primarily for the “aver- 
age” child, we have our greatest challenge with 
the children of exceptional ability. We have an 
unquestionable duty to provide for these indi- 
viduals the inspiration to learn and the opportu- 
nities to develop to the full their special aptitudes. 
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This we are trying to do, for we are fully aware 
that future leadership and potentials for progress 
come largely from this group. 


Cultivating Esthetic Values 


One of the important cultural aims of our 
schools today is the development of esthetic re- 
sponsiv eness. Children should be taught to appre- 
ciate and enjoy music and art and to express 
themselves thru these personality-developing 
areas. 

We believe that progress in music is strongest 
in school systems where the music curriculum is 
integrated thruout the entire program. We try to 
satisfy the musical needs of each grade level with 
music the children can understand and to which 
they are most receptive at that period in their 
growth. To help make it possible for children to 
learn to play, we make instruments available for 
their use. We try to provide a balanced program 
of platform appearances to build up individual 
confidence and responsibility. 

Various art media have become increasingly 


popular as emotional outlets and we are trying to: 


provide art training which gives opportunity for 
self-expression and which can also be put to prac- 
tical use. We present attractive rooms to the 
children thru use of pastel wall finishes, beauty in 
woods, and studies in arrangement. Artistic sense 
is also cultivated thru the use of bulletin boards 
that are well planned and attractive. 

We try to build pride in the appearance of our 
school buildings and grounds, feeling that this 
attitude will carry over to their lives outside the 
school. Cleanup days, planting and care of shrub- 
bery and flowers, excursions into city or private 
gardens, even simple hikes around the school 
grounds help build appreciation for the world in 
which we live. 

Our staff feels a responsibility for promoting 
the use of games and exercise in leisure moments. 
Both formal drills and competitive games give 
opportunity for developing various types of pro- 
ficiency used in later life and make for whole- 
some enjoyment of leisure time. 


Character Building 


Included in our educational objectives is the 
building of moral and spiritual concepts, for un- 
less a child gains an insight into the meaning of 
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these attributes and has the desire to live in ac- 
cordance with them, he is not truly educated. We 
hold that these concepts are basic since the child’s 
understanding of moral and spiritual values not 
only affects his success in school but also shapes 
his outlook on life, his personality, his physical 
and mental health and his contribution to group 
living. 

We e are not trying to establish such qualities 
thru external force but are endeavoring to create 
an inner desire on the part of the child to choose 
actions which will benefit both himself and those 
associated with him. It is our belief that a child is 
making the right steps in the direction of proper 
choice when these criteria are evident: 


The child acquires a personal feeling that living 
in accordance with moral and spiritual tenets will 
bring beneficial results and that living in opposition 
to them will be less satisfying. 

The child experiences brotherhood thru consid- 
eration for all others. 

An understaading comes that restraint is necessary 
in group living. 

The child has learned that the rhythm in orderly 
living succeeds in work and play w here nothing else 
will. 

The child has developed a regard for established 
regulations such as is found among those who are 
most respected. 

The child learns to benefit both from criticism 
and from approval. 

The child has developed courage to stick to his 
convictions after thinking a problem thru. 

Some indication is given that the child desires to 
improve both himself and others. 


In our school we try to build for better citi- 
zenship thru a consistent awareness of the needs 
for development along these lines. 


Keeping Parents Informed 


To make sure that parents know what we are 
trying to do for their children is an essential part 
of a successful school program. In presenting such 
information, we also aim to help parents discover 
what they can do to make sure their children get 
the most benefit from their school and home ex- 
periences. 

There are various methods by which such in- 
formation can be brought to the parents. One 
is thru columns in local newspapers which are 
contributed by the various grade schools. Another 
is by sending school letters or bulletins directly 
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to the parents. Some instructors find it very satis- 
factory to include with their report letters a sum- 
mary of the aims and results of the period. And 
more instructive than any of these is the personal 
conference with interested parents. 

As a medium for giving information to those 
most concerned as a group, we feel that the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association has great merit. An 
excellent example of what can be accomplished 
thru the PTA was demonstrated by a recent 
meeting here based upon the question, “What 
Can We Do for Our Children?” Using the pur- 
poses of the group as defined by the PTA Con- 
gress, a discussion was launched which led to 
these immediate results: 

A playground development program; a traffic 
and safety program; a building renovation proj- 
ect; a study of further building needs; and a bond 
issue for additional building space. 


Basic Goals Before Us 


These are the fundamental goals in teaching chil- 
dren today and some of the ways in which we 
work to achieve these goals. Back of them all is 
one single purpose—satisfactory child growth 
and development. 

Looking to the future of the children now in 
school, we make these wishes for them as coming 
citizens: 

May they learn to profit from their mistakes as 
well as their successes. May they be relatively free 
from the fears, anxieties and tensions that beset 
the world. May they possess the qualities of emo- 
tional stability so needed in today’s society. 





Cracker Barrel 
(Continued from p. 16) 


decided to study the school curriculum and pro- 
gram. Six of the nine meetings in 1953-54 were 
devoted to discussions of such things as home- 
work, grammar, spelling, reading, and similar 
areas. These meetings were informational and 
helped the parents better understand our pro- 
gram. They also made us aware of our need for 
getting clearer information to parents about our 
program. The results of these meetings have also 
been helpful to us in planning our school pro- 
gram for the coming year. 
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Generalizations 


The following points have been quite conclu- 
sively brought out thru our Cracker Barrel meet- 
ings: 


1. Parents are proud of our schools and have con- 
fidence in the school program for their chil- 
dren. 

2. Parents feel that we are achieving success in 
teaching children. 

3. Parents appreciate the opportunity of discuss- 
ing with other parents the problems of their 
children and their school. 

4. Parents get help from others in solving their 
own problems. 

5. Some parents feel that the school is sometimes 
given extra responsibilities—in such areas as 
manners, moral values and discipline—due to 
default on the part of the parent. 


I feel that the Cracker Barrel has been of great 
value to our parents in providing them with an 
opportunity to discuss their problems with others. 
It has also been of value to them by giving them 
a chance to hear and learn about their child’s 
school program. To the school the Cracker Bar- 
rel has been invaluable as a way of helping princi- 
pal and teachers evaluate their teaching. 





FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need 
to supplement and vitalize textbook 
teaching are listed, classified, and in- 
dexed by title, subject, and source in 
the NEW, 


1954 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE 
TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 

SELECTIVE— 
AUTHORITATIVE— 


EASY TO USE— 
Available for $5.50 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 


Dept. NEP Randolph 10, Wis. 
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A STUDY GUIDE 


Nour Co 


The articles in this issue will tell you what peo- 
ple in several communities are thinking and do- 
ing about elementary education. But what about 
your own community ? What do the parents you 
work with expect the schools to do for the child? 
What does the community in which you work 
expect the schools to do? What do you and your 
staff feel the school should be doing for children? 
What do you and your fellow principals think 
about the schools—their obligations to children 
and society, their opportunities to meet these ob- 
ligations, their limitations and their needs? 

Your parent group, your community council, 
your staff, or your local principals’ association 
may be interested in building a study program 
around these problems. If so, the series of ques- 
tions and the illustrative comments which follow 
may be of some — in directing the study and 
discussion. They have been phrased, for the most 
part, with a joint school-parent group in mind, 
but they can be adapted to fit a school staff or 
a group of principals. 


What do you, the parents, expect the school to 
do for your children? 


For example: teach the child the skills of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Develop good 
health habits. Learn to get along with others 
and to assume responsibility. 


What are you, the school staff, trying to do for 
children? How would you express, specifically 
and graphically, the things 1 you are trying to ac- 
complish for and with children? 


For example: equip the child with basic skills in 
the tool subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic. 
Teach him skills in locating, evaluating, and or- 
ganizing information. Help him to learn the 
skills of working with others; to recognize his 
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own abilities and limitations; to respect the 
rights of others. 


Do you agree—the parents and the school staff— 
on the basic things the school should do for chil- 
dren? What are the points of agreement? What 
are the points of difference? What are the reasons 
for the differences? Differences in terminology? 
Poor communication between home and school? 
Differences in point of view as to what it takes 
to get along in today’s world? 


For example: the school may say it is attempt- 
ing to develop a well-rounded personality. Par- 
ents may not see the implications of this objec- 
tive and assume that it is a generalized goal with- 
out sufficient substance. Another illustration is 
the school’s tendency to use terms such as “read- 
ing readiness” or “well-adjusted” or “need for 
security,” without making sure the terms are 
understood by parents. 


Do parents emphasize the same things schools do? 


If you were try ing to decide w hich things are 


most important for children to know and to do, 
would the parents and the school be in agree- 
ment? That is, are values the same or similar? 


For example: parents may emphasize the im- 
portance of memorizing and of being able to re- 
call facts previously memorized. The school 
may be more concerned with teaching children 
where and how to look for needed facts than 
with storing up a collection of data. 


Parents may think in terms of immediate obedi- 
ence to adult direction. The school may think 
in terms of helping the child learn to assume 
responsibility for appropriate conduct and not 
to depend just upon “doing what he is told 
to do.” 


In a specific situation, the school may feel that 
first-grader Jim reeds most of all to develop 
self-confidence. Until progress has been made 
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in this direction, his teacher may be particularly 
careful not to put pressure on Jim to master 
reading skills. Jim’s parents, on the other han¢, 
may feel that the school’s first responsibility 
is to teach Jim to read—and they want the 
teacher to get right at it. They may not see 
that there is a direct relationship between their 
child’s ultimate, and more satisfactory, mastery 
of reading and the effort the teacher is making 
to help Jim develop confidence and independ- 
ence. 


Which of the things parents expect of the school 
are, or should be, responsibilities shared with the 
home, the church, or other community agencies? 
Which are extensions of what the home is doing? 


For example: a shared responsibility may be 
that of helping to develop moral and spiritual 
values, particularly as related to desirable be- 
havior, respect for other people, and ability to 
get along with others. 


Do parents expect the school to assume responsi- 
bilities which are fundamentally parental? 


For example: expecting the school to take re- 


sponsibility for following thru on needed health 
care—dental work, eye corrections, etc. 


Are the schools trying to take on more than they 
should do—or can do? How can you tell? If 
schools are attempting too much, what are the 
reasons in your community and what can be 
done about it? ; 


For example: schools may be attempting to pro- 
vide a program of after-hours’ activities for 
children, without having adequate staff. They 
may participate widely in community cam- 
paigns, such as drives for charity, which may 
more appropriately be the job of other agencies. 


In your community, what conditions prevail that 
must be taken into account in determining the 
nature and extent of the school’s responsibilities? 


For example: economic level of the community; 
number of working mothers; presence or ab- 
sence of other community agencies to share re- 
sponsibilities; attitudes of the community—par- 
ticulary, attitude of the community toward 
making changes; funds, facilities, and available 
personnel. 
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Seleeting and Training 
Elementary School Principals 


JOHN J. FORESTER 


In no other area within the educational struc- 
ture, I think, is there greater need for intensive 
study and a bit of “soul-searching” than in the 
field of elementary school administration. So, as 
a superintendent of schools with more than 20 
years of experience as an elementary school prin- 
cipal, and now invested with responsibility for 
hiring elementary school administrators, I have 
searched my own thinking for answers to this 
question: “What are the factors which must be 
given primary consideration in the process of 
selecting a principal for an elementary school?” 


Objectives of Education 


Since the principal is to head an elementary 
school, a review of the objectives of elementary 
education would be my first consideration. These 
are set forth clearly by the New York State 
Department of Education in its bulletin. A De- 
sign for Elementary Education in New York 
State. 


1. The elementary school teaches the fundamental 
skills and knowledges as a foundation for further 
learning and more effective living. 

2. The elementary school works toward the emo- 
tional adjustment of children. 

3. The elementary school provides for social devel- 
opment in group living. 

4. The elementary school encourages the develop- 
ment of desirable personal characteristics. 

5. The elementary school provides for the optimum 
health and physical development of children. 

6. The elementary school encourages pupil crea- 
tivity and appreciation of the creativity of others. 


1 University of the State of New York. A Design for 
Elementary Education in New York State, An Ab- 
stract. Albany, New York. No. 1423. 1953. p. 4-6. 
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Dr. Forester’s article is based on a talk which 
he gave at the workshop for professors of ele- 
mentary school administration, sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals at its annual meeting in Atlantic City in 
February 1954. 











Functions of the Principal 


In bringing about these objectives, what are 
the major responsibilities of the principal in the 
elementary school? These, I have found, fall into 
four main categories: 


1. Administration—the establishment of an efficient 
and thoroly understood method of carrying out 
routine operations such as class scheduling, and 
making supplies and equipment available when 
needed. 

The most important qualities an administrator 
should have in this area are the ability to organize 
logically and to delegate authority wisely. He 
must not think he can have or must have a hand 
in every action taken. 

2. Supervision—the improvement of the teaching 
process and the creating of an environment that 
encourages professional growth on the part of 
teachers. 

3. Curriculum development—the recognition of 
school and community needs and the planning of 
a curriculum to meet them. 

4. Community relations—an interpretation of the 
school program to the community with prov ision 
for joint school and community planning and 
participation. 


Kind of Person Needed 


An understanding and implementation of the 
above objectives and responsibilities seem basic 
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for any individual who would aspire to an ele- 
mentary school principalship. The school should 
- a happy place wherein children, parents, teach- 
s, administrators, and all others associated there- 
with have opportunities for individual creative 
expression in a democratic atmosphere. Quite 
obviously, the one most responsible for deter- 
mining the tone of the school is the principal. 
Equally as obvious, the principal must exemplify 
those qualities he hopes to engender. In my opin- 
ion his fitness for the position is well over go 
percent a personnel proposition. No matter how 
well informed a person may be, how aware of 
the technics of teaching, or how fine is his aca- 
demic training, unless he can “get across” his 
personality to those with whom he comes in 
contact, all his other assets serve to no avail. 
Elsbree and McNally in their book, Elementary 
School Administration and Supervision? state: 


Knowledge of theory alone is not sufficient. Ad- 
mission to the elementary principal’s profession 


? Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally. Elemen- 
tary School Administration and Supervision. New York: 
American Book Company. 1951. p. 19. 





List of subjects that should be included in 
the course requirements for those who are 
training to become elementary school prin- 
cipals: 





ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

Cuitp GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

EpUCATIONAL LEADER- 
SHIP 

EpUCATIONAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY 

Group DyNAMICs 

GUIDANCE 

MEASUREMENT 

NATURE OF THE 
LEARNING PROCEsS 

PHILOSOPHY AND So- 
CIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF EDUCATION 

PrincipLes OF MEN- 
TAL HYGIENE 


Pus.Lic SPEAKING 

ReEcorps AND REPORTS 

RECREATION 

RESEARCH 

ScHOOL AND CoMMU- 
NITY RELATIONS 

ScHoo, LAw AND FI- 
NANCE 

Supyect ArEA MetH- 
ODS 

EDUCATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATION 

STATISTICS 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
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should imply successful experience in leading people 
to work together cooperatively. . . . Qualifications 
for the principalship, therefore, cannot be met solely 
by a formal college education. They should encom- 
pass skills in human relationships, an understanding 
of social trends and forces, educational vision, and 
capacity for democratic leadership. 


Selecting Candidates 


Selection of prospective elementary school 
principals can and should start before the college 
or university period. The qualities demanded of 
successful elementary school administrators can 
be detected early in the education process. Uni- 
versity staff members, in cooperation with public 
high school authorities, should make it their 
business to spot likely candidates. Every school 
system should strive for the development of a 
thoro and comprehensive guidance set-up. This 
important function of education cannot be left 
solely to the classroom teacher and the school 
administrator. It is a highly specialized activity 
whose personnel need intensive training in order 
to be successful. 

Once the above has been achieved—a sound 
guidance set-up in every school system in Amer- 
ica—channels must be provided, thru university 
scholarships, fellowships, and possibly foundation 
aid, to insure continuance of educational prepara- 
tion beyond the public school period. How much 
of this kind of help is provided by your own 
university specifically for the training of ele- 
mentary ‘school principals? 

The procedure as suggested calls for close co- 
ordination between the efforts of our public 
schools and institutions of higher learning. In 
the field being discussed there seems to be far too 
little existent today. Could not the Department of 
Elementary School Principals act as a spark-plug 
for such cooperation? Why shouldn’t local, 
county, and state departments of elementary edu- 
cation set up, as a project for continuing study, 
this process of coordinating the efforts of the 
public school with those of the colleges and uni- 
versities?> How about the departments of ele- 
mentary education in our institutions of higher 
learning taking the initiative in this direction? 

An excellent example of cooperation between 
on-the-job administrators and university officials 
in studying the elementary school principalship 
is the 1953 joint project of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the Ohio Edu- 
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cation Association and the School-Community 
Development Study headquartering at Ohio State 
University. The Queens College program re- 
cently instituted is another good example of the 
careful selection of candidates for elementary 
school administrative training. 


Sound Training Systems 


The most hopeful practice for the training of 
elementary school principals today is the so- 
called internship plan. It was my good fortune 
in 1934, as principal of two elementary schools, 
to help in training a young man, under the 
auspices of Dr. F. C. Borgeson of New York 
Univ ersity, for the job of being an elementary 
school principal. This semester’s work was a 
most worthwhile experience for me in terms of 
evaluation of what I was attempting to do. I hope 
it was equally as valuable for the young intern. 
[ am pleased now to find that the practice is 
being employed in a number of places including 
Teachers C ollege, Columbia University; Pennsy I- 

vania State College; the Universities of lilinois, 
Texas, Oregon, Maryland, Duke, and others. 

In our own locality, Uniondale, New York, 
we are at present participating in internship pro- 
grams in cooperation with both Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and New York Uni- 
versity. The young man who has been serving. as 
an elementary school principal intern has just 
been made acting-principal of the school, replac- 
ing the principal who was moved to a junior 
high school principalship. It seems to me that 
this is the ideal way to train our own future 
administrators—select promising candidates from 
within our own ranks and provide the necessary 
internship experiences for them. Such a procedure 
is conducive to good staff morale. 

One caution needs to be observed. Interns 
should be trained only under the supervision of 
excellent principals. Dean Ernest O. Melby of the 
School of Education at New York University 
states: 


“We run a serious danger that if young men are 
sent out as interns they will learn to do what they 
should not learn to do, rather than receive an expe- 
rience that will equip them for the kind of leader- 
ship that wiil be required of them. Thus the effect of 
the internship program might be to foster out-of- 
date programs among’ our future administrators, 
rather than to lead them in more forward-looking 
directions.” 
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Another recommendation I would make is that 
every prospective elementary school principal be 
required to participate in a workshop in human 
relations as early in his professional training as 
possible. One of the best w ays to learn how to 
be democratic, in addition to our daily living, is 
thru participation in workshops of all kinds— 
especially those in human relations,. wherein a 
great diversity of people of varying colors, 
creeds, and national origins takes part. The best 
way to break down artificial barriers that exist 
among us all is to participate in common projects. 
I have seen changes take place in people’s funda- 
mental philosophy, within the short period of 
eight weeks, as a result of close association with 
others of varying opinions and mores. 

And now, some further definite suggestions as 
to what can be done to provide a sound basis for 
training future elementary school principals or 
for strengthening the background of those now 
in service: 


Use experienced elementary school principals for 
helping develop the very best procedures and course 
content for the training programs. Maintain close 
contact with administrators in the field. A good ex- 
ample is the New York University Educational Plan- 
ning Committee composed of staff members and 
on-the-job administrators who are working jointly 
toward the development of a vital graduate program 
in education. School study councils such as the 
Metropolitan School Study Council with headquar- 
ters at Teachers College, Columbia University, can 
and are playing vital roles in maintaining much- 
needed w orking relationships between the university 
and those in the field. 

Maintain active field services to take the resources 
of the university to outlying districts from whence 
it is difficult to reach the university campus. 

Hold a two-day institute each year, either at the 
university or in the field, to consider the whole pro- 
gram of training elementary school administrators. 

Maintain a social-professional group of elemen- 
tary school principals with monthly meetings to 
enjoy fellowship and a professional discussion. 

Set up exchange principalships or travel courses. 
Experience in a foreign country will enable the ad- 
ministrator to gain a deeper appreciation of world 
cultures and thereby better prepare him to pass 
along to others an understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of mankind. 

Use graduate students of administration in school 
surveys. Such experiences will enlarge their educa- 
tional horizons. 

Work for single salary schedules for principals so 
the best elementary principals will not want to leave 
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their posts for high schvol jobs. (In my opinion, the 
annual salary range for elementary school principals, 
as well as for high school principals, should lie be- 
tween a beginning salary of $6000 and a top pay of 
$10,000.) Long ago the ‘idea was discarded that sec- 
ondary teachers should be paid higher salaries for 
their jobs than elementary school teachers. Why 
does administration lag behind? 

Cultivate the art of public speaking in prospective 
elementary school principals. Set up in each univer- 
sity an organization similar to the Toastmasters’ 
Club, or even affiliate with that national organiza- 
tion, to help students become adept at speaking in 
public. Too often the line of communication be- 
tween the school and the community breaks down 
due primarily to an inarticulate administrator or one 
who is downright boring. 


Conclusion 


According to the Seventh Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
published in 1928, there were only five institu- 
tions of higher learning at that time offering 
training programs solely for elementary ncinal 
principa!s. They were: the University of Arkan- 
sas; the University of Chicago, Teachers Col- 
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lege, Columbia University; Indiana University; 
and the Univ ersity of Washington. Thirty-seven 
states had no requirements ee the teacher’s 
license for certification as an elementary school 
principal and only 38 universities offered summer 
sessions, residence, extension, or correspondence 
courses in the elementary school principalship. 
be “typical” elementary school principal in 
)28 did not hold even a bachelor’s degree. 

"We have come a long way since then. Many 
colleges and universities now offer special train- 
ing in elementary school administration. Certifi- 
cation requirements have been heightened. In 
1948 the “typical” elementary school principal 
held a master’s degree. Standards for the selection 
of elementary administration personnel and salary 
inducements have been raised. 

While there is still a long way to go, we can 
be proud of the progress that has been made. 
The cooperation that exists among the many col- 
lege and university faculties concerned with mak- 
ing more effective the selection and training of 
elementary school administrators is a joy to 
behold and augers well for the future. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Executive 
1954 


Ethel Nash, Principal, Lafay- 
ette School, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, President 





Robert W. Langerak, Princi- 
pal, Greenwood School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, President- 
elect 


Alta C. McDaniel, Principal, 
Forrest City Elementary 
School, Forrest City, Ar- 
kansas, Member-at-large 
(1955) 





Mary M. Greenlee, Principal, 
South Elementary School, 
Mooresville, North Caro- 
lina, Member-at-large (1955) 








Committee 
1955 





R. Melvin James, Principal, 
Grade Schools, Portales, 
New Mexico, Vice-President 





Mathilda A. Gilles, Principal, 
Richmond School, Salem, 
Oregon, Member-at-large 
(1956) 





Alice L. Jeffords, Principal, 
New Franklin School, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, 


Member-at-large (1956) ber-at-large (1957) 


William F. Buboltz, Principal, 
Victor L. Berger School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mem- 


Ray W. Smith, Principal, 
Elementary School No. 43, 
Buffalo, New York, Mem- 
ber-at-large (1957) 
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TEAMWORK SOLVES PROBLEMS 


As a teaching principal, I have found it imperative 
to share responsibility with the other teachers and 
to work with them as a group to solve problems co- 
operatively. Thru this avenue of teamwork comes 
the finest spirit of mutual helpfulness and cheerful 
performance of necessary tasks. 

One of the first problems we face at our faculty 
meetings is that of lunchroom supervision. This 
seemingly irksome duty affords a good opportunity 
for cooperative group planning. Since our cafeteria 
is not large enough to accommodate all the children 
in school at one time, the lunch period has been stag- 
gered so that, in turn, half the children are on the 
playground while the others are eating. Teacher 
supervision is required for both lunchroom and play- 
ground periods. The teachers form committees, work 
out their own schedules for these tasks, and post the 
schedules on the office bulletin board. Allowance is 
made so that individuals may trade periods if need 
be, and the teachers have been most considerate of 
each other with regard to working arrangements. 

To answer the problem of what to do with the 
children in inclement weather, our teachers decided 
that each would be responsible for her own pupils 
in her own room. Apparently all of them welcomed 
this time with their students as an opportunity to do 
extra work in such things as rhythmic activities, 
music, and art. i j 
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A responsibility that falls solely on the principal 
is that of answering telephone calls. I have solved 
this thru student help. My own sixth-grade class 
is organized by committees who are assigned to 
responsible jobs. One is, of course, attending the 
telephone. Such service is not only a help to the 
principal but an excellent experience for any child. 
Except for the few calls where immediate transmit- 
tal is necessary, telephone messages are delivered 
during recess periods to avoid classtime interrup- 
tions. 

Marearet Matracn, Principal 
Hewitt School 

Taylorville, Illinois 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


The Student Council is the hub of activity at our 
school. Organized four years ago, the Council grew 
out of a faculty committee study on “Developing a 
Sense of Responsibility Within the Individual Child.” 
The accomplishments of the Council have been 
greater than we hoped for. Critical thinking is ap- 
parent at every meeting. 

Ideas originate in the classroom and any child may 
make suggestions, knowing that they will be heard 
and considered. A classroom representative takes 
these ideas to the Council meeting. The Council 
makes decisions and sends back opinions. If the 
Council says we should do a certain thing the stu- 
dents take it as “the law and gospel.” They give co- 
operation gladly. 

Some accomplishments stemming from Student 
Council ideas are: sodding the yard, securing a flag 
pole, painting hopscotch courts on the sidewalks, 
and beautifying several spots around the building 
that have been eyesores. The “hall reminders” de- 
veloped from Council ideas as did the plan for keep- 
ing paper out of the yard. 

Mrs. Jesste M. Bryant, Principal 
Noble Street School 
Anniston, Alabama 


HANDLING TELEPHONE CALLS 


Telephone calls can become a nuisance. But han- 
dling them can be an educational experience for 
pupils. We have arranged for pupils in rooms near- 
est the office to answer the telephone when there is 
no one.in the office. 

These pupils are given instruction in answering 
the telephone, in recording and checking messages, 
and in giving accurate information on many routine 
calls. We know from experience the kinds of infor- 
mation that will be needed to answer a large per- 
centage of the routine calls. This information is 
right at hand where the pupil can refer to it easily. 
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It includes, for example, the principal’s schedule, 
the class, lunch, dismissal, and bus schedules, and in- 
formation needed to answer “time and place” ques- 
tions about current school activities such as trips, an 
“open house,” PTA meetings, and the like. 

Our fifth- and sixth-grade boys and girls enjoy 
taking care of telephone calls, and soon learn to do 
it in a most satisfactory manner. 

W. J. Castine, Principal 
Taylor School 
Columbia, South Carolina 


BULLETINS FOR TEACHERS 


Two types of mimeographed sheets which we 
send to our teachers have proved particularly help- 
ful as administrative tools. 

Handed out at the beginning of each year is a 
list, with brief descriptions, of the extra activities in 
which teachers participate. From this, each is asked 
to select the kind of job or jobs he prefers. This 
helps to equate the extra duties and teachers don’t 
have to do the same thing year after year, unless 
they so wish. It also helps to explain the jobs a bit 
to all the faculty. 

Our Daily Bulletin to Teachers is prepared each 
evening for the following day. A great saver of in- 
terruptions, it acquaints the teachers with the mil- 
lion and one things we need to say to them to keep 
daily work running smoothly. Faculty meetings can 
then be used for “bigger” things. 

Gotpie ScHIMMEL, Principal 
School #240 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dairy REMINDERS 


Notices sent out ahead of time are not enough to 
insure full attendance at meetings or getting reports 
that are due. Often the dates set are forgotten by the 
time that day arrives. We use our faculty bulletin 
board as a daily reminder. One space is marked To- 
pay and another Tomorrow. Properly posted each 
day are notices of meetings, events and reports due. 
Teachers have appreciated this timely “jab” to their 
memory. Meetings are well attended and reports 
come in on time. 

Mrs. Eva Q. Evans, Principal 
Roser Park Elementary School 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 


A carefully-organized program of individual par- 
ent-teacher conferences has been worked out for 
the Loyola Elementary School in Los Altos, Cali- 
fornia, in response to a spontaneous demand from 
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PTA members. A brief sketch of how this program 
was launched and the technics which were used may 
be of help to others who are interested in this 
method of developing good relations between home 
and school and of improving the total school pro- 
gram. 

Since the success of parent-teacher conferences de- 
pends so much on the teacher, preparation of the fac- 
ulty for handling such interviews was of first con- 
cern. A person experienced in organizing conference 
programs for schools was called in for advice and 
consultation. The teachers were given literature on 
the subject to read. The faculty then held group 
discussions and summarized pertinent points from 
their readings. 

From these summaries a guide sheet was drawn 
up and mimeographed for the teachers. It listed in 
comprehensive form a number of principles that 
can be used as a guide for conducting successful 
conferences between a teacher and individual par- 
ents on the subject of their children. More specific 
directions were furnished on a suggestion sheet list- 
ing “Things to Do,” “Things to Avoid,” and “Con- 
ference Technics.” 

Parents were invited thru a form letter which 
explained the objectives of the conference and ex- 
pressed the belief that it would be mutually bene- 
ficial to teacher and parents. The time set for each 
parent’s interview was indicated in his or her in- 
vitation and a tear-off form was provided for a reply. 

As a further help to parents, an alphabetical list of 
all children in the Loyola School who had brothers 
or sisters in the school was drawn up. This was 
done so that these parents could have all of their 
conferences on the same day and in sequence. 

A brief but very useful record of each confer- 
ence was kept thru use of a mimeographed checklist 
on which the teacher indicated the special interests 
and individual problems of each parent as revealed 
in the interview. The checklist was marked after the 
parent had gone, and the findings have proved very 
helpful in planning parent education meetings. After 
the conference period the checklists with their com- 
ments were collected from all the teachers. They 
were then reviewed and grouped to indicate areas 
where parent understanding of the school program 
needed to be developed. Parent education meetings 
have been planned and scheduled accordingly. 

R. M. Jansen, Princinal 
Los Altos School District 
Los Atlos, California 


Design for Better Service is a new feature re- 
placing the tired What Do You Think? It was 
begun with the May issue and will be continued— 
if you like it. And if you like it, please send some 
contributions for it! 
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State and Loeal 


ILLINOIS 


The annual conference of the Illinois Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Association will be held 
at the University of Illinois in Urbana on Octo- 
ber 28-30. The theme for the meeting is “Com- 
munity Resources—A Potent Factor.” Speakers 
have been scheduled for the general sessions—a 
morning opening session, two luncheon meetings, 
a dinner meeting, and a closing afternoon session. 
In addition to the general sessions, there will be 
one afternoon of group discussions. 

Speakers for the general sessions are Dean 
Dodds, and Edwin Reeder of the University of 
Illinois; Paul E. Grieble, Head of Supervision 
and Training at the Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany; and Robert W. Eaves, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. Fred Barnes of the University of Illinois 
will serve as discussion leader for the summariza- 
tion of the conference. 

A special feature of this year’s meeting is a 
leadership training conference for divisional di- 
rectors of the Illinois Elementary School Princi- 
pals’ Association. Dr. Eaves will be in charge of 
this phase of the meeting. 


KENTUCKY 


A recent letter from O. F. Brown, state repre- 
sentative from Kentucky to the national Depart- 
ment, tells of our helpful support from the state 
education association. In his letter, he says: 

Our state Department of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals appointed a committee to go before the Board 
of Directors of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
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tion to ask for a budget or help on our newsletter, 
on other publications, and on a research program we 
want to initiate. 

Here is what the Board of Directors did for us. 
They gave us two pages in. the Kentucky School 
Journal which will take the place of our newsletter. 
This way we will get news before the people nine 
times a year instead of two. They will take care of 
all our publications. They are holding, at their ex- 
pense, a two-day workshop to train 11 core people 
elementary principals—to lead committees in re- 
search on some problems which face elementary 
school principals in Kentucky. After we have com- 
pleted our research, the KEA will print our report 
and distribute it to all elementary and secondary 
principals in.the state. The 11 core people are to be 
from each of the 11 Educational Districts in Ken- 
tucky. In this workshop we will have the presidents 
of the 11 Educational Districts so as to acquaint 
them with our Association and our work. This will 
help us to secure time on the District programs, it 
will strengthen our membership, and it will bring 
out more effective research on our problems. The 
KEA will also help us financially in getting our re- 
search program set up. 

One thing we wish to work on thru a research 
program is how the principal budgets his time. We 
hope that our findings will enable us to secure more 
clerical help in our schools. 

Incidentally, the Directors of KEA were most 
complimentary of the assistance our elementary 
school principals group is giving KEA. 





MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. From Ethel Keckefoth, Principal 
of the Bryn Mawr and Lafayette Schools in Min- 
neapolis, we have the following report of a study 
conducted by elementary school principals in 
that city: 
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The Principal Looks at His Day’ was the 
theme of the professional part of the elementary 
principals’ meetings as set up by the planning 
committee of elementary principals of Min- 
neapolis. 

“The October (1953) issue of THe NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY Principat acted as the spring board 
for the survey of the principal’s day which was 
conducted in Minneapolis early in November. 
Activities carried on by the principal from 7:30 
A.M. to 11:00 P.M., were checked for one week. 
Intervals of 15 minutes were blocked on the 
checklist questionnaire during the school day; 
longer intervals were used for after-school hours. 
Schools were classified under three headings: 
large buildings, small buildings, and two-building 
assignments. 

“The survey showed the following interesting 
returns: 


1. There was great similarity among the three 

types of buildings 

There was similarity of Minneapolis returns 

to national figures as reported in the 27th 

Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 

School Principals, The Elementary School 

Principalship—Today and Tomorrow 

3. Most of the principal’s time—actually 64 
percent, was spent with people—children, 
teachers, members of the community 

4. A large part of the time was given to super- 
vision and to pupil personnel 


N 


“The results of this survey brought up the 
question as to which jobs could be eliminated, 
delegated or shared in order to further free the 
principal for the essential task—the improvement 
of learning. The committee recommended a few 
time-saving possibilities such as extra telephone 
trunk lines, more efficient office suite planning, 
and more clerical help. 

“An awareness of the time spent on various ac- 
tivities by each principal, as compared with prin- 
cipals i in other schools of a similar group and with 
the citywide picture, served as a check and guide 
for better planning by individual principals. For 
example, principals found that by helpful assist- 
ance to a teacher in planning a new unit of learn- 
ing, by cooperation in the testing program, and 
by aid in classroom experimentation and demon- 
stration, they could render greater service than 
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by only a follow -up of a classroom visit. It is for 
this type of work that principals need more time 
in order to do a more effective job.” 


NEW YORK 


Meaningful Citizenship Education is the title 
of a recent publication of the New York State 
Association of Elementary School Principals. The 
Association maintains a continuing Educational 
Progress Committee which conducts special 
studies from time to time thru subcommittees, 
Recently, the Educational Progress Committee 
set up a subcommittee to study the citizenship 
education program in the New York elementary 
schools. The results of the study are included in 
Meaningful Citizenship Education, a 7 2-page 
publication. Chapter headings are as follows: 
Historical Orientation, Detours and Thruways 
in Today’s Citizenship Education Program in 
the Elementary School, Practical Approaches to 
Initiating a Change of Direction, Let’s Proceed 
from Here. 

Meaningful Citizenship Education sells for 
$2.00 and may be ordered from Charles W. 
Joyce, 933 Sibley Tower Building, Rochester 4, 
New York. 


OHIO 


An interesting and valuable project has been 
developed by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation and the School-Community Development 
Study which has its headquarters at Ohio State 
University. 

The results of their study are presented in an 
11-page report. Part I describes the principal in 
Ohio—the person, his training and experience, 
his tasks, his leadership status, and factors to be 
considered in selecting principals. Part II is de- 
voted to questions and comments which the 
data raise rather than answer—questions for dis- 
cussion by groups of elementary school principals. 

The report is interesting both for the informa- 
tion it contains and for the suggestions it offers 
to other groups for ways to study and improve 
the principalship. 
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in phonics 


in science 


LIPPINCOTT ......... 


1 Elementary Texts 
The TIME TO READ Series 


LEARY + REICHERT + REELY 
. extended-interest reading for primary and intermediate grades 


READING WITH PHONICS-Revised 
Hay 


.. the sure way to independent reading 


The SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING Series 


SMITH + CLARKE + HENDERSON 
. the practical activity approach to science in grades 1-9 


WINGO 


JONEs 














J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago + Philadelphia + Atlanta + Dallas - Toronto 











OKLAHOMA 


The Department of Elementary School Ad- 
ministrators in Oklahoma believes in planning on 
a long-range as well as on an immediate basis. In 
1951, the group began a five-year program based 
on the general subject of improving elementary 
school education in the state. According to the 
plan, some aspects of this topic were to be dis- 
cussed by groups in the annual spring workshop 
conference. The findings of the group, together 
with additional pertinent articles, were to be- 
come part of the annual yearbooks. 

The theme for 1951 was “Clarifying the Re- 
sponsibilities of the Elementary School Princi- 
pal.” In 1952, the subject was “Improvi ing the 
Curriculum of the Elementary School,” and in 
1953 the topic was “Improving the Professional 
Personnel and the School Plant.” Two other 
facets of the whole problem of improving ele- 
mentary education will be considered in the long- 
range plan. They are: “The School and the Com- 
munity,” and “The Recruitment, Education and 


Certification of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal.” 
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The elementary school administrators who are 
participating in this well-planned program are 
enthusiastic about its value both for them as in- 
dividuals and for elementary education in Ok- 
lahoma. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia Principals’ Club. A 1954 publica- 
tion of the Philadelphia principals’ group is an 
attractive 8-page bulletin entitled Orienting New 
Teachers. The content of the bulletin is pre- 
sented in the form of a checklist and is organized 
in these categories: 


Activities prior to the beginning of service 
Activities during the first day of service 
Activities during the initial teaching period 
Activities at the close of the term or the year 


The checklist can be used to help the principal 
evaluate orientation procedures he uses and also 
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to suggest additional activities that might be 
valuable. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The seventh Southeastern Regional Conference 
of Elementary School Principals will meet in 
Charleston, South Carolina, April 21-23, 1955. 
The theme for the Conference is “Better Living 
in Today’s Classroom—Better Citizens in To- 
morrow’s World.” 

The states participating in this Southeastern 
Regional Conference are Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. 


National Department 


ANNUAL MEETING IN CHICAGO 


The next annual meeting of the Department 
will be held in Chicago, March 16-19. The Sher- 


man Hotel will be headquarters for the meeting, ' 





NEW — MODERN 
DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 


(For LIQUID and GELATIN duplicators) 


Teachers everywhere are exclaiming over these 
wonderful teaching aids! 

Your teachers, too, will be thrilled with the excel- 
lent artwork, spacious appearance, and delightful 
presentation of subject. 

SEND TODAY for FREE copies of our new com- 
plete catalog—one for each of your teachers! 

Gel-Sten Supply Co., Inc. 

Brookfield, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me at once FREE copies of 
your new catalog describing the Gel-Sten duplicating 
workbooks and other teaching aids. I will pass them 
on to my elementary teachers. 

Principal 

School 

Address 











GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. 
9014 Brookfield Ave., Brookfield, Illinois 
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and hotel reservation blanks are being sent to 
1954-55 members along with their membership 
cards. 

The theme for the meeting is “Citizenship—A 
Community Enterprise.” Discussion groups will 
be organized around various aspects of this topic. 

A tentative schedule of the program has been 
set up and again includes meetings of several spe- 
cial groups: the presidents of elementary school 
principals’ associations in large cities, state presi- 
dents and state representatives, and professors of 
elementary education. 

Registration will begin on the afternoon of the 
16th, and the first general get-together will be a 
social hour the same evening. A general session 
will be held on the 17th at 9:30 A.M. with 
Dr. Stephen M. Corey, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
speaker. 

For the first time, the Department will hold 
commercial exhibits in connection with its an- 
nual meeting. A number of exhibitors have ex- 
pressed great interest in exhibiting at our meet- 
ing and we are expecting to have a very good 
display of materials of interest to elementary 
schools. We feel that these exhibits will be a 
valuable addition to our meeting and will be a 
helpful source of information for conference 
participants. 

Look for an outline of the program in the 
December issue of THe NaAtionNAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEW DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE 


A new Department committee, the Planning 
Committee, has recently been authorized by the 
Executive Committee of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. It will be the respon- 
sibility of this committee to study and evaluate 
the Department's program and to advise, at the 
appropriate time, on ways and means of improv- 
ing the Department’s services. From time to 
time, the committee will make recommendations 
to the Executive Committee and perhaps to the 
annual business meeting of the Department. 

The following persons are members of the 
committee: Arthur E. Hamalainen, Chairman, 
Principal, Plandome Road School, Manhasset, 
New York; Katherine Anderson, Principal, Whit- 
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A PART OF THE 
RAND MSNALLY 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


P. O. Box 7600 * 





Beyond Our Borders 


Nystrom 


FOR THE FIRST TIME . 


an effective ‘ ‘blending” of the geography 
and history of our American neighbors— 
Canada and Latin America. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME .. . 


a simple and clear “correlation” of the con- 
ditioning influences of geography and the 
growth of social patterns that is history. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME... . 
Rand McNally’s “new-dimensional” maps. 


RAND MSNALLY &€ COMPANY 


. Jones . Harter 


Chicago . Illinois 








tier School, Great Falls, Montana; Paul Bixby, 
Professor of Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania; Marion Cran- 
more, President, Michigan Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and Principal, Burns 
Park School, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Opal Ever- 
sole, Principal, O. A. Fleming Elementary School, 
Freeport, Texas; Henry C. Fox, Principal, Little 
River School, Miami, Florida; and Harold I. Jud- 
son, California State Representative to the Na- 
tional Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, and Principal, John Muir School, Long 
Beach, California. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The second election of officers by mail ballot 
will be conducted by the Department early in 
1955. A slate of candidates to be presented to 
members will be prepared by the Nominating 
Committee when it meets early in October. In- 
formation about the candidates will be included 
in the December issue of THe NAationat ELE- 
MENTARY PRINCIPAL. 
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NORTHWESTERN CONFERENCE—1954 


One hundred twenty-five people, representing 
26 states, participated in the two weeks’ summer 
conference held on the Chicago campus of North- 
western University from July 5-16. The Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Department with the 
cooperation of Northwestern Univ ersity, was 
under the direction of E. T. McSwain, Dean of 
the School of Education. Dr. McSwain gave his 
personal attention to this program for the period 
of two weeks. 

The enthusiasm of the participants was evi- 
dent from their request to hold a similar con- 
ference at Northwestern next summer. For one 
participant’s reaction to the conference, see p. 45 
of this magazine. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE IN 1955 


The Department will sponsor a second sum- 
mer conference at Northwestern University in 
1955, immediately following the NEA meeting. 
This is in response to a cordial invitation from 
Northwestern University and to the enthusiastic 
requests from participants in this summer’s con- 
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ference. The dates for the conference will be 
July 11-22, 1955. There will be further announce- 


ments about the conference in forthcoming issues 
of this magazine. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE IN COLORADO 


Plans are under way for the Department to 
sponsor a leadership conference in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, November 11-13, for the fol- 
lowing states: Colorado, New Mexico, and Wy- 
oming. Approximately 100 persons will attend 
the meeting. Attendance will be by invitation, 
and the various state associations involved are 
responsible for naming participants from their 
states. Harold Goff, District Representative for 
the Rocky Mountain District, is chairman of the 
program. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


We are pleased to report that the Department’s 
request for early renewal of membership has 
brought a good response. At this date (August 
17), the membership for 1954-55 is 1300. Last 
year on the same date it was less than 500. 

These early renewals help both the office staff 
and the members. They make it possible to proc- 
ess the memberships during a relatively “slow” 
season and assure prompt mailing of publications. 
If the number of advance memberships can be 
built up by another three or four thousand, as we 
hope it can be next summer it will help to reduce 
the fall rush and make it possible for everyone to 
get more prompt service. 


REPORT ON PUBLICATIONS 


Janie Learns to Read. At the time this news 
item is being written (mid-August), “Janie” is 
on the press. Copies for distribution will be avail- 
able early in September. We think Janie Learns 
to Read will prove to be as valuable and as popu- 
lar as Happy Journey which has already broken 
all sales’ records for an NEA publication. 

Guidance for Today’s Children, Thirty-Third 
yearbook, came from the press in August and is 
already being mailed to members. It is a practi- 
cal contribution to an important part of the edu- 
cational program and should prove valuable to 
teachers and to administrators. 

Time for the Job, a compilation of the theme 
articles from the 1953-54 magazines, was printed 
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late in May and has been selling very well for 
use particularly in summer courses and workshops 
in elementary school administration. This is not 
included as part of the regular membership serv- 
ice, but sells at $1.25 per single copy with dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 

Membership Directory and Annual Report. 
This publication, which is issued as one number 
of THe NationaL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, will 
be ready for distribution in October. For the first 
time, we are carrying advertising in the Direc- 
tory. This helps to a the cost of printing 
and we hope it will also add to the value of the 
publication for our readers. 


NEW YEARBOOK COMMITTEE MEMBER 


Mrs. Gertrude Howard, an elementary school 
principal in Inglewood, California, has just been 
appointed to serve on the Yearbook Committee. 
Mrs. Howard has had considerable experience in 
working with educational publications. She was 
editor of one of the yearbooks issued by the 
California Elementary School Administrators As- 
sociation. She also served as editor of the news 
bulletin for this group. 

Other members of the Yearbook Committee 
are: Dudley C. Snyder, Valley Stream, New 
York, Chairman; Dorothy Emig, El] Paso, Texas; 
and A. Raymond Ebaugh, Royal Oak, Michigan. 
The retiring member of the Y earbook Committee 
is Evelyn Girardin, Baltimore, Mary land, who 
was chairman of the Committee this past year. 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Vera Croskey, an elementary school principal 
in Kansas City, Kansas, and Fred Harris, Profes- 
sor of Education at the Univ ersity of Kentucky 
in Lexington, have recently been appointed to 
the Editorial Advisory Board for THe Nationa 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. They replace Margaret 
Mallach of Taylorville, Illinois, and Harold J. 
McNally, Teachers College, Columbia. 

The Board, inaugurated in 1952 when the 
magazine was remodeled, gives invaluable con- 
sultant service. In the past two years, the mem- 
bers have met with the editorial staff each year 
to plan future issues. The rest of the time they 
are “on call” for advice and suggestions by cor- 
respondence. One member serves as Book Re- 
view Fditor for the magazine. 
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WILMA SCOTT 





i). the opening morning of our conference, 
we were challenged, as elementary principals, to 
lift the level of our gun sights. On this, the clos- 
ing morning, my gun sight is higher—higher be- 
cause I have been inspired by the wisdom and 
understanding of the master teachers who have 
spoken to us each morning. 

My sights are set. . . 


For the quality of ideas necessary for living in this 
changing, costly, crisis-ridden and complex world 
To prov ide a curriculum to the end that our poten- 


tial citizens may read critically, speak honestly and 
write factually 


To develop adequate bases for judgment in the use 
of modern mass media of communication 


To fight the human disease of ‘allness’ 
To provide leadership of merit 


To remember that attitudes form slowly and that 
change, likewise, is a slow process 


To provide an environment that is in harmony w ith 
the inner drives of our children, so that they may be 
emotionally healthy 


To look not only to the ‘full man, but also to the 
‘exact man.’ 


Yes, my sights are higher; I have been inspired. 
But unless I, as an individual, have grown, I can- 
not hope to carry thru to achievement of the 
goals I can visualize. 

Just as our elementary children grow thru 
sharing experiences, so have I grown by being a 
participating member of clinics and seminars 
where we have shared experiences. 

I have a better understanding of my country 
because I have heard, first hand, of conditions 
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On the final morning of the summer 
conference at Northwestern University last 
July, a group of participants expressed their 
views about the sunrmer meeting and what 
they had gained from it. Here is the state- 
ment made by Wilma Scott, an elementary 
school principal in Greeley, Colorado. 











which exist because of geographic location, eco- 
nomic status or the concentration of population. 

I have the faith and the facts to refute the accu- 
sations against our public schools—those at home 
base or those far away—because I have heard of 
the good work being done in Chicago, in Nash- 
ville, and in Mason City. 

I am a better person for knowing Tillie from 
Oregon, Hattie from North Carolina, Mary from 
Pittsburgh and Bob from our Washington office. 

It has been good for me to feel the pulse of this 
great city thru the never-ending movement on 
Lake Shore Drive; to catch, tho fleetingly, a 
glimpse of life on lower Halstead Street; to 
watch the White Sox beat the Indians; to view 
the wonders of the Chicago skyline from a mid- 
morning cruise on the Lake, or at nighttime 
from the steps of the Planetarium or the seven- 
teenth floor of the Furniture Mart; to worship in 
one of the city’s beautiful churches. 

I shall return to my home base, better able to 
face my problems because I know that you, too, 
have difficult parents, slow learning children, try- 
ing personnel, lunch room upsets—yes, even dogs 
on the playground! But, far more important, I 
am convinced that we all have in common the 
most unpredictable, the most challenging, the 
most inexhaustible, the most lovable product 
there is—the boys and girls of today, the adult 
citizens of tomorrow. 

I am leaving this conference, as I hope you are, 
eager to come again and to tell other principals 
of its value, so that our elementary principals’ 
conference may be bigger and better in future 
years. 

“In closing, tho a bit premature possibly, I am 
sure that our Governor Dan and the elementary 
principals of our state would want me to extend 
to you, for your long range planning, a warm 
invitation to come to “colorful Colorado” for the 
annual meeting of the DESP in Denver in 1956. 
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NEW 


and worth reading 











CREATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Haroitp G. SHANE and Wirsur A. Yaucu. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1954. $4.50. 


If Creative School Administration happened to be 
a dull uninteresting book there still would be a 


unique merit in its wonderful diagrams and in its , 


remarkably fine culling of basic ideas and quotations 
from a most extensive, yet selective educational lit- 
erature. Far from being dull it proves interesting and 
rewarding reading and is a real find in its field. 
There is help and hope in each of its five hundred 
odd pages. Help one expects but the hope needs to 
be emphasized. The authors do not minimize or 
idealize the doubts and dilemmas facing an adminis- 
trator. The wrong teacher, the irate parent, the prob- 
lem of being the boss while one is functioning as a 
member of a democratic group; the problem of be- 
ing too young for, or too settled in, a job—each of 
these is recognized and included in the philosophy 
and practice pictured. 

Creative leadership as a group function rather 
than as the prerogative of the few with authority is 
stressed. The administrator is conceived as an in- 
strument to free the creative power of teachers, 
children, and parents thru interaction, decision and 
action. The value scale that motivates the educa- 
tional leader’s decisions should be consistent with a 
sound philosophy and a knowledge of the develop- 
mental nature of human beings and society. Knowl- 
edge and use of the strengths of the best research 
studies in such areas as curriculum, human develop- 
ment, school organization, skill subjects, socio- 
cultural environment, and interdisciplinary contri- 
butions to education are suggested as ways of 
increasing the inner personal professional security 
and outward success of the creative educational 
leader. Adequate samplings of such research findings 
are included. 
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Recently discovered insights effectively motivat- 
ing behavioral changes are applied to the supervisory 
situation. Problems that arise with divided authority 
and shared leadership are considered on an espe- 
cially helpful basis. The technics of working effec- 
tively toward group-determined goals and evaluat- 
ing progress along the way are applied to every 
possible phase of school administration. 

Specifics such as grouping for instruction, records 
and reports, special fields and services, curriculum 
enrichment, personnel policies, school housing, busi- 
ness management, and salary schedules are explored 
and enveloped in Shane’s and Yauch’s stimulating 
inspirational style. Creative School Administration 
could well become the best seller in its field. 


CITIZEN COOPERATION FOR BETTER PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. Fifty-Third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Part I. 
By Epcar L. Morpuet, Chairman, Auven H. 
BLANKENSHIP, WittiaM A. BrowneLt, Roy E. 
Larson, J. C. Morrirt, KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZzER, 
Tueopore L. Revter and others. Chicago: Edited 
by Netson B. Henry. University of Chicago 


Press. 1954. 304 p. $3.25 paper bound. $4.00 cloth 
bound. 


The yearbook committee puts the burden of re- 
sponsibility for the improvement of education in the 
public schools squarely on the shoulders of all citi- 
zens. The expression and development of this point 
of view is a healthy one for school and lay people to 
know and to share so that they can become more 
intelligently helpful and secure in the useful active 
role each must play in the schools of the future. 
Background and issues in terms of the basic struc- 
ture of American life are treated first. Next the com- 
mittee gives a valuable survey and appraisal of cur- 
rent practice in cooperation on the classroom, school, 
school system, state, regional, and national levels. 

The quality and permanent direction of present 
citizen cooperation with public schools are difficult 
for individual school people, organizations, and com- 
munities to assess because notions on the meaning of 
cooperation and present cooperative procedures vary 
greatly thruout the nation. Bases for comparison and 
evaluation are offered by the yearbook committee 
which has pointed out the need for guiding princi- 
ples and has listed general principles underlying co- 
operation, guides for initiating cooperative proce- 
dures, and guides for carrying out a cooperative 
program. An interesting course is charted for all 
who want to plan for better cooperation for better 
public schools. Before embarking on the next vear’s 
program for the PTA or before approaching 4 
school board on the question of opening schools for 
evening activities. there is practical value in reading 
this year book. Characteristics of successful organ- 
izational and individual efforts to cooperate are iso- 
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lated, and the efforts of recognized regional and 
national groups are discussed at length. The com- 
mittee has dispassionately analyzed attacks on public 
education in such a way that people working on a 
local level of operation can find clues to keep gen- 
uine interest in constructive channels. Interest gone 
wrong can turn into attack and vilification. 

The total impact of the yearbook can change the 
picture of many present school-community rela- 
tionships. It can make the professional worker in 
education really believe in lay partnership on equal 
terms of concern and interest. It shatters the apathy 
of professional and lay citizens who believe they 
can abdicate and leave their stake in the improve- 
ment of the nation’s schools to the next door neigh- 
bor. Addressed to all citizens rather than to a 
selected lay or professional group, this yearbook 
emphasizes the large areas of common concern about 
education, and outlaws the halo of ivory tower 
omniscience that stymies cooperative effort on an 
equal footing. Areas of possible difference in lay and 
professional outlooks are treated in open discussion 
and are presented as problems for common solution. 
Meddling in details of administration is discouraged 
and so is statement of opinion or action not founded 
on study of fact. A new evaluation of everyone’s 
responsibility for molding evermore enlightened edu- 
cational policies has emerged in this definitive study 
of an interesting field. 


ADMINISTRATION AND THE TEACHER. 
By WituiaM A. Yeacer. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1954. 577 p. $4.50. 


All aspects of administering teacher personnel are 
considered in this volume dedicated by the author to 
the teachers of America. Equally useful as a college 
text or as a reference for the professional worker in 
the field, the book features teaching as a great and 
rising profession. Sections of it are devoted to pro- 
viding teachers; selection, appointment and adjust- 
ment of teachers; in-service improvement of teach- 
ers; teacher welfare; administrative and professional 
problems; associations and activities for teachers’ 
professional improvement and welfare; and educa- 
tional leadership and organization for personnel ad- 
ministration. All-inclusiveness rather than discussion 
in depth seems to be the author’s aim. Many points 
are lightly tho adequately touched in order to focus 
them in the complete picture of the teacher and his 
problems that forms in the reader’s mind. 

Members of teacher and allied professional organ- 
izations will enjoy the full treatment of their con- 
tributions to the success of the teacher and will 
profit by suggestions made for a widening scope of 
action. Teacher welfare and morale can be strength- 
ened by the extension of the type of personnel prac- 
tice recommended. 

Administration and the Teacher is a solid and 
scholarly contribution to facts about the teacher in 
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America and to humane, democratic practices in ad- 
ministration of schools in which the welfare of 
school employees receives equal consideration with 
the welfare of the child. 
Marcaret ErraEMSON 
Book Review Editor 





TIME for 
the JOB! 


y “IT have found Time for the Job an ex- 
cellent bulletin, not only for principals 
but also for other professional people.” 


a “Time for the Job has so many prac- 

tical helps in it. As I began to review it, 
I reached for my pencil and notebook 
and jotted down several ‘ideas for Sep- 
tember.’ ” 


These comments are typical of 
the response to Time for the Job, 
a recent Department publication 
which brings together the theme 
sections from the 1954-55 issues of 
THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL. 

You will want a copy of this 
practical handbook for elementary 
school principals 
—if you were a member of the 

Department last year, like the 

theme sections, and want to 

have them all together in one 
publication: 

— if you are a new member of the 
Department, and don’t want to 
miss this easy-to-use compilution 
of helpful material from last 
year’s magazines. 


ORDER BLANK 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Send me copies of TIME FOR THE JOB (9é6p.) 
at $1.25 per copy with discounts for quantity orders. 
(2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies 25%; 100 or more, 
33 1/3%) 


| am enclosing $_________. Please bill me 
(Transportation charge will be added to the ievolend. 





Name 





Address 
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October 4-6: National Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA. Washington, D.C. 


October 14-17: Regional Conference on the 
Teaching of Science in Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA. Lake Texoma, Oklahoma. 


November 7-13: American Education Week. 


November 11-13: Leadership Conference, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA. Colorado Springs, Colorad 





omind Events 
Coming 


November 25-27: Annual meeting, National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA. Indian- 


apolis, Indiana. 


February 19-23: Annual Convention, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
NEA. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


March 6-10: Annual Convention, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA. Chicago, Illinois. 


March 12-16: Western Regional Convention of 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors. NEA. Denver, Colorado. 


March 16-19: Annual meeting, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Chicago, 
Illinois. 





Ten exciting titles from the fa- 
mous First Books series. These 
inexpensive books provide excel- 
lent supplementary material for 
the intermediate grades in the 
fields of reading, science, and so- 
cial studies. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color and written in 
clear and graphic style, these 
books have real appeal to children. 


10 New Supplementary Readers 


THE FIRST BOOKS 





The First Book of AirPLANES 
The First Book of AMERICA 
The First Book of BEEs 

The First Book of Birps 

The First Book of Docs 

The First Book of ELEctricITy 
The First Book of Horses 
The First Book of JAPAN 

The First Book of PRESIDENTS 
The First Book of TREES 








D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: New York 14, Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1. HOME OFFICE: Boston 16 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 





ALABAMA 

R. C. Johnston, Birmingham 
ARIZONA 

Rollah E. Aston, Tucson 
ARKANSAS 

Portia Byrd, El Dorado 
CALIFORNIA 

Harold I. Judson, Long Beach 
COLORADO 

Kenneth Chandler, Colorado 

Springs 
CONNECTICUT 

Anne V. Torrant, Plainville 
DELAWARE 

Lawrence M. Furbush, Jr., 

Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Alys H. Ewers, Washington 

Edward J. Edwards, Jr., 

Washington 
FLORIDA 

Walter Reed, Orlando 
GEORGIA 

Ethel Simmons, Trion 
IDAHO 

Harold O. Nelson, Boise 
ILLINOIS 

Henry L. Beach, Sterling 
INDIANA 

Basil E. Rohrer, Evansville 
IOWA 

W. C. Yeager, Sioux City 
KANSAS 

Bernice Smith, Garden City 
KENTUCKY 

O. F. Brown, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 

Loretta R. Doerr, New Or- 

leans 
MAINE 

Edna S. Purdy, Gardiner 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


MARYLAND 

Winifred Fowler, Annapolis 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert J. Newbury, Chestnut 

Hill 
MICHIGAN 

Pearl Trudgeon, Battle Creek 
MINNESOTA 

Aili Siltanen, Cloquet 
MISSISSIPPI 

Grace Lee, Hattiesburg 
MISSOURI 

Dorothy Osborne, St. Joseph 
MONTANA 

Ralph S. Eudaily, Missoula 
NEBRASKA 

Mrs. Nina Schwartz, Lincoln 
NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mrs. Marie Capron, Concord 
NEW JERSEY 

W. George Hayward, East 

Orange 
NEW MEXICO 

Felix Prezbeski, Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

Genevieve Douglass, Farm- 

ingdale 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Mrs. Margaret Y. Wall, 

Greensboro 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Vincent J. Dodge, Fargo 
OHIO 

John H. Smith, Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA 

George J. Hooper, Tulsa 
OREGON 

Virgil Moss, Bend 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert B. Duncan, North 

Girard 


YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 








RHODE ISLAND 
Marion B. Bray, Cranston 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ruth C. Keever, Charleston 
J. Wilbur Walker, Greenville 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. Ellen M. Lee, Rapid City 


TENNESSEE 
Elouise Fry, Nashville 
TEXAS 
Marguerite Quibedeaux, Gal- 
veston 
UTAH 
Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake 
City 
VERMONT 
Mrs. Margaret S. Cotey, Bur- 
lington 
VIRGINIA 
Ethel H. Nash, Fredericks- 
burg 


WASHINGTON 
Susan M. Lacy, Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Orlan C. Fowler, Clarksburg 


WISCONSIN 
Emil F. Faith, Milwaukee 


WYOMING 
Clifford C. Doscher, Casper 


ALASKA 
Roman Malach, Dillingham 
HAWAITI 
Mrs. Alma E. Theone, Hono- 
lulu 


PUERTO RICO 
Adolfo Jimenez-Hernandez, 
Rio Piedras 


PHILIPPINES 
T. N. Boquiren, Baguio City 





Dudley C. Snyder, Valley Stream, New York, Chairman 


A. Raymond Ebaugh, Royal Oak, Michigan 


Dorothy Emig, E] Paso, Texas 





THESE BOYS AND GIRLS MAKE TEACHING A PLEASURE 





ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 


It’s a wonderful: experience for everybody when 


THe Book -or KNOWLEDGE becomes’ regular 
classroom equipment. ae ie 

Makes children WANT to learn. THE Boox OF 
KNOWLEDGE answers evéry question the. child 


can ask: «. factually, completely, quickly. But 
putting the facts on paper is only,the start of the 
job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative 
technique, it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts 
him to read on into broader fields of knowledge. 
Suddenly he discovers the most-.important fact 
of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts: Once learning 
becomes fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinat- 


ing habit. Within days, teachers find students 
reaching for THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE at every 


step...They find, too, that its comprehensive 
‘articles, make superb supplementary texts, while 


its 30 volumes give them a chance to set up as 
many as 20 simultaneous study projects. 
Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 
pages ...its 12,700 informative pictures (many 
in full color) ... its hundreds of accurate articles 
kept modern by continuous revision . . . and its 
more than 40,000 alphabetically arranged index 
references, THE BooK oF KNOWLEDGE is proving 
itself a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. 
Write today for complete information on the 
latest edition of THE Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
America’s largest publisher of metic e ea and reference sets 


The 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards 


clopedia Americana, Grolier 7 
opical Encyclopedia, Lands and Pe 


~ oy The Book of Popular Science. 











